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DEDICATION. 


Preſumed in my Al- 

vice, to lay that I did 
not know the Woman who 
deſerved any Reſpect or 
Homage from me. I was 
miſtaken, and now inſcribe 
this Work to the Chief of 
Women, both in Rank and 
Virtue, 
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| BY 


Madam DE PUISIEUX. 


H AT do you require of 
0 ö \ me, Sir? Precepts for the 

young Gentleman your 
Son? The World is already over- 
ſtock'd with Inſtructions for Youth; 
They are at preſent ſo properly edu- 
cated z generous Sentiments are ſo 


early inculcated into them, and they 
are ſo thoroughly inſtructed in the 


Duties of Society and thoſe of their 


Station, that it would be quite ſuper- 
fluous Labour to compoſe additional 
Leſſons for them : And though your 
young Spark ſhould be deficient in 
any thing, what! would you enjoin 
him to read myCompoſures? Really, 
that is not to be expected, where 
there is a previous Conceit of know- 
ing already more than is neceſſary: 
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for certainly he has brought away 
from the College a Perſuaſion 
that all the Proficiency he can make, 
15 to cut a Caper or touch a Fiddle. 


But if you ſtill infiſt that J put 
Pen to Paper, *cis to you only [I 
Hall addreſs myſelf, ſetting down 
my Thoughts juſt as they come 
into my Mind ; and you are at your 
own Liberty to make what Uſe 
you pleaſe of them. Beſides that 
your young Gentleman 1s above at- 
_ tending patiently to a Woman, 
my melancholy Dictates would 
irighten his Sprightlineſs; therefore 
PI frankly impart to yourſelf my 
Notions on many things, ſome of 
which would have been miſplaced in 
my Adviceto a Female Friend, whilſt 
others would have better become 
that, than my preſent Addreſs ; 
fo this Work, little as it is, will 
have all the Faults of the former, 
and perhaps others. I patiently 


hear any Animadverſions, as none 
ever 


CHARACTERS. ; 
ever have been ſo aſſuming, as to de- 
mand my Compliance with them. 
T1 am told, Here is an Overſight ; I 
allow it, but let every thing re- 
main as it was, for fear of ma 
Bad Worſe; Tou'll not fail to - 
think that this Obſtinacy very ill 
becomes a Woman who is ever 
preaching up Docility. You are in 
the Right; and I alſo have Truth on 
my Side, when I aſſert that every 
one cannot be in reality what they 
ſeem, and that Perſons of much 
more Gravity than I ſet up for, give 
themſelves little Trouble about the 
Matter, Well, this, then, will a- 
bound with freſn Inaccuracies, Con- 
tradictions and Repetitions; pray, 
by all Means point them out to me: 
It may be ſerviceable to others. 
Mr. D. by an unaccountable Ca- 
price threatens to withdraw his 
Admonitions though liſten to them 
with all the Attention they deſerve, 
and except ſtriking out, never 
fail to applaud his Opinion. 
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of Arrangement here; it is more than 
J. have hitherto done, and more than 
J am really Miſtreſs of. My Errors 
are innumerable, and my Compo- 
ſures withqut . Beginning. Mid- 
dle or End; this has ever been, and 
ever will be my Way; and thoſe 
who read me, muſt bear with ſuch 
Irregularities: In return, you are 
welcome to cenſure and criticiſe 
till you are tired; I ſhall have 
many other Critics upon me, of no 
better Taſte than yourſelf, and ma- 
ny more of not ſo good. To hear 
Madam De- who 25 never look d 
into a Book, cry out, Sill more 
Maxims, a poor Buſi neſs ! every 
Body deals in them, does it not put 
one upon ſaying any thing a : 
_— young Spark, 1 appre- 
hend, is now in his thirteenth Year, 
and, pray for what is he deſigned ? 
If for the Army; recalbhim imme- 

Giately, rom the 3 that's 
no 


By no Means expect a Delicaey 
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> CHARACTERS # 
no Place for him, and any further 
Time ſpent there, would only be a 
Delay to his Preferment. The 
Lectures of a Tutor are now of no 
Import to him; it is your on 
Gounſels and Preſence which muſt 
form him. Were your Son a No- 
bleman of the firſt Rank, I would 
recommend the procuring him a 
Governor of known Abilities and 
refined Morals. The Germans are 
wiſe in all their Conduct, but I 
am particularly pleaſed with their 
Cuſtom of committing the Education 


of their Children to Perſons of Birth, 


between whom and the Pupil there 
may be an agreeable Friendſhip, 
being upon a Level-with each other, 
except in a Diſparity of For- 
tune : Whereas, among us, the: 
Youth looks upon a Tutor to be no 
more than a Domeſtic: hired to 
plague him; this produces an A ver- 
ſion; he ſnuns him and makes ſome 
Footman his Confident, if the Go- 
vernor has not prevented this Com- 

B 3 petition, 
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il by unbecoming Gratifications 


frequent, than the Means of A- 
mendment. | 


| Your Son's Inclinations, Taſte 
and Paſſions are firſt to be ſtudied ; 
his Inclinations, to direct them; his 
Paſſions to moderate them; and his 


Taſte, to refine it; his Endowments, - 
to improve them; and his Faults, to 
make him ſenſible of them : But 
this ſuppoſes a thorough Knowledge 


of his Mind and Heart; which 
ſurely cannot be obtained by keep- 


ing him ever from Home, or treat- 


ing him with an Auſterity which 
_ him afraid of ſhewing what 


he really | is, and lays him under a 


continual 


and indeared himſelf to his: 


of is Humours; and this is often 
the Caſe, though pernicious to the 
| higheſt Degree. I could inform 
you of Inſtances without Number 
of improper Educations ; but Satire 
is foreign to my preſent Purpoſe, 
and bad Examples are much more 
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CHARACTERS, 7 
continual Conſtraint and Diſguiſe z 
ſo that you muſt either want this 
Knowledge, or have your Children 
under your Eyes, at the ſame time 
endeavouring by all rational Means 
to implant in them an Affection for, 
and Confidence in you. There are 


ſo many excellent Ways of giving 
a right Turn to the Minds of Youth, 


that it will ever be Matter of A- 


mazement to me, that the terrifyiug 
one only ſnould be in Vogue, which 
alienates them from their Maſters, 
and indiſpoſes them for any Good: 
I mean Puniſhments, which are moſt 
incompatible with a liberal Educa- 
tion. Wretched are thoſe Fathers 
whoſe Children are more influenced 


by Puniſhments and Rewards, than 


by their Smiles or Frowns. 
Let it then paſs for a Maxim, 


That it is meer Joſt Time in Youth 


defigned for a Scene of Life and a 
Station where one riſes more by 
Seniority than Merit, to remain in 

B 4 the 
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the College after they have ſeen 
twelve Years They perfect them- 
ſelves in a Language which is of no 
Uſe to them, and imbibe Principles 
of Religion,of whichnot the leaſt Ve- 
ſtige is diſcernable in them at eigh- 
teen; and at their twenty fifth Year, 
every ſcholaſtic Attainment is to- 
tally obliterated. Were Languages 
an eſſential Qualification in an Offi- 
cer, the dead Languages are not ſo. 
It is of ſuch Importance to go early 
into the Service, and it leaves fo 
muchLeiſure; that though it matters 
not how ignorant a young Officer is, 
yet an old Officer ſhould have an 
uncommon Extent of Knowledge. 


Be fore to have your Son with 
you, whenever his Duty does not 
detain him elſewhere. If he has a 
Genius and Reliſh for Sciences, eſpe- 
cially for thoſe which relate to his 
Station, let them not want Culture. 
An Aptitude for any thing is a great 
Advantag ge to a young Nobleman; 

it 
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CHARACTERS. 9 
it will procure him Acceſs to the 
great Ones, among whom there 1s 
a general Ignorance, and who, to 
conceal it, are fond of entertaining 
Men of Parts and Learning. Be- 
ſides, the Tine a young Man em- 
ploys in Study. preſerves his Health, 
as his Paſſions by that Means are 
kept dormant. To make literary 
Acquiſitions is providing for Fu- 
turity, and laying up a Stock of 
Solace for that Age which nau- 
ſeates every thing whereby the 
Heart is not meliorated, or the 
Mind embeliſned. 


Diſſuade him againſt that idle 
Vanity of belonging to Societies, 
to which his Name is an unexcepti- 
onable Admittance, but where, be- 


ſides, ſome Progreſs in the Sciences 


is required to appear with Honour. 
If eminent Talents ſhine there to 
the greateſt Advantage, any De- 


fect is alſo more critically obſerved. 


A Seat in the Academy does not 
dignify a Man of Learning, ſo 
B 5 much 
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ſo much as it expoſes an illiterate 
Perſon. The illuſtrious Deſcent of 
Mr. De --- is known by all, the 
World; but then it is no Secret, 
that every Day his Wife rings him 
a Peal bande the Shallowneſs of his 
Wit; which might have been 
concealed, had he not affected to 
make himſelf as much known to the 
Learned, as to his Wife. To be 
at the Head of an Academy, only 
on account of Nobility, appears to 
me a very mortifying * 


As to the Principles 0 Religion 
inſtilled into him, let them alone. 
If he ſhould happen to retain them, 
ſo much the better for his Salvation, 
yet ſo much the worſe for his Ta- 
lents and Advancement; the Steps 
to making a Fortune being gene- 
rally ſuch as Religion diſcounte- 
nances, and yet thoſe Steps muſt be 


1 taken or he be diſtanced. 
| | 4 Before he engages in the Service, 


by 


CHARACTERS. 11 
by all Means ſcrutiniſe into his 
Diſpoſitions for any particular Cal- 
ling, leſt his Talents and your Pur- 
poles ſhould not quadrate z yet 
this is a nice Buſineſs, and often the 
Reſult is very diſagreeable, a Child 
being found void of any deciſive 
Taſte, or hopeful Qualities. If he 
has a natural Dulneſs, ſtill that ad- 
mits of a Reſource ; the Dull being 
either very devout or very brave 
and theſe two Qualities plainly 


enough denote the Stations adapted 


to thoſe in whom they are inherent. 


If Avarice be his Foible, repreſent 
the Wretches of that Stamp as can- 
temptible, odious, Peſts of Society, 
Enemies to Pleaſure, and ſordid in 
all their Proceedings; and perhaps 
this Deſcription may give him an 
Averſion to ſuch a Character; but 
the Misfortune is, many are covet- 


ous who do not know themſelves to 
be ſo. 


Avarice ſeldom is cured, and 
B 6 Courage 


12 CHARACTERS. 
Courage is not to be taught. The 
Father of Mr. De--- being a Man of 
Courage, took unwearied Pains to 
inculcate it into his Son; yet, he is 
well known to have ſhewn a Pati- 
ence beyond that of a Philoſopher, 
on ſeveral” Occaſions; and no {ſmall 
Fear in a particular Affair, where a 
Contempt of the Danger would not 
have incurr'd the Cenſure of Raſh- 
neſs. If your Son be not naturally 
brave, however he may chance to 
ſhew - himſelf fo in ſome particular 
Occaſion, he never will be really ſo; 
therefore, it ſhould be myAdvice,to 
find out a Calling for him, which 
has no Affinity with Courage; it is 
od to be out of the Way of un- 
handſome Diſcoveries, and the long 
Robe and Band offer youa ſafe Shel- 
ter. How many adorned with a 
Hood or a Coif, don't ſuſpect that 
their Hearts would have failed 
them at Zawfelt ; but alſo how ma- 
ny ignorant Officers are ſo conceit- 
cd with their Perſpicacity and 52 

biery 


CHARACTERS. 13 
bity as to affirm, that in many a 
nice Caſe they ' ſhould have: given a 
Juſt Decree, : 

Cure him of that moſt ridiculous 
Failing, Self. Sufficiency. He's a 
Gentleman, and ſo his Preferment 
is ſecure. Should he begin to value 
himſelf upon his Riches, run over 
a long Liſt of Blockheads who 
are richer than himſelf. Make 
him ſenſible betimes, that his Birth 
is a fortuitous Advantage, and an 
Obligation to reſemble you; and 
that your Endin leaving him Riches 
is, that by a rational Enjoyment of 
them, he may communicate Relief 
and Happineſs to others. Let him 
always bear in Mind, not to value 
himſelf upon his Riches, or be 
proud of his Titles, convinced that 
Virtue and Honour are the true Cri- 
teria of a Gentleman. | 

Young Noblemen are apt to ſlight 
Perſons of mean Parentage; yet this 
Vice is evidently not of their own 
Growth; for Children, naturally more 
equitable than their Parents, only 

"4 - 


14 CHARACTERS. 
mind the perſonal Qualities of their 
Companions z but ſpeedy Care is 
taken to alter this amiable Diſpoſi- 
tion, by continually telling them, 
This Perſon is no Gentleman, you 
make yourſelf too chtap; which 
ſoon leads them to fancy thoſe of a 
much ſuperior Merit not fit to be 
ſeen with them; and to give into bad 
Company, I mean thole of the fame 
Rank and Vanity. Accuttom your 
Son to depiſe no body, no not his 
very Servants, if you would not 
have him trample upon them. 


To reflect on the Extraction of a 
Perſon, is a ſure Sign there is no Ill to 
be ſaid of him, and vice verſa, to 
bl azon the Deſcent of any one, in- 
dicates as little Good to be ſaid of 
him. Slander redounds to the Ho- 
nour of a Perſon attacked only on 
this Quarter; and a Flattery which 
harps only on this String, brings 
Diſgrace on him whoſe Praiſes it 
meant to ſound ; with this Differ- 
ence, that Birth is the laſt thing men- 

p tioned 
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tioned when there are other Subjects 

of Detraction; and the firſt praiſed, 
where there is or is not any other 
Matter of Panegyric ; fo that it is 
a Rule with me, when I hear any 
one called an Upſtart without any 
further Commentary,or that another 
is the Son to the famous Marſhal 
De— to add within my elf, That 
the one is above Envy, and the other 
not equal to his Father, 


Haughtineſs renders Perſons of 
Diſtinckion unapproachable, and 
this Habit of never looking above 
themſelves proves a Fund of laſting + 
Weariſomeneſs ; it is what all the 
Great feel, if not all alike. As they 
keep others at a Diſtance, they often 
ſee nothing but their Pleaſures : 
Whereas to come in for a Share, they 
muſt ſtoop to thoſe who cannot 
reach to them; but this is an Effort 
beyond their Power. How can they 
break through the many Prejudices 
which lye in the Way; W 


16 CHARACTERS. 
of Birth, Rank, Dignities and For- 
tune? Perſons of a lower Claſs have 
the Happineſs of converſing with 
their Equals without any Debaſe- 
ment of themſelves. Yet 1 ſhould 
prefer in 'my Sons a Pride which 
withdrew them "from the Croud, 
to a Facility, which ſhould make< 
every Man their Fellow, I ſhall 
never check them for this Fault, if 
it be a Fault. Loftineſs is a Mark 
of Courage, and lofty let. them be, 
ſpecially if they are wanting in 
thoſe eminent Qualities. which of 
themſclves diſtinguiſh a Man from 
the common Herd, without any 
additional Decorums orPrecautions. 
Pride is thought to include a Con- 
tempt of others, as it really does 
when in the leaſt overſtrained; 
whereas when under the Reſtraint of 
Reaſon, it never deſpiſes any thing 
but what is contemptible. It alſo 
keeps young Men from making 
any diſgraceful Choice; ſo that 
Pride, you ſee is not without its 
Uſes, and beſides theſe, has many 
£ more 


CHARACTERS, 15 
more which it may be pertinent to 
particulariſe. 


To perform a fine Action is not 
enough, it muſt be known; young 
Men eſpecially, by placing what 
good they do in a conſpicuous Light, 
lay in a Stock of Reputation and 
fair Hopes; their preſent Conduct be- 
ing a Preſage of the Glory or Tur- 
pitude of their riper Tears. 


Timidity argues Self- diffidence; 
let every one boldly forward himſelf 
whilſt he may. If ſome conſtrue 
Confidence as the Mark of Self- 
ſufficiency; with many more it paſſes, 
for Merit; it makes the moſt of 
what Abilities we really have, and 
begets a Suppoſition of our having 
thoſe which we have not. 


We ſhould not expoſe our ſelves 
to be frequently ſeen of any who 
have not a thorough Value for us; 
others may be ſaid to obſerve us on- 


ly 
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ly to pry into our Faults, and then 
make them a Town talk. It is no 
ſmall Misfortune to ſtand in the 
Eye of the World, when it is too 
keen · ſighted for us. Some Women 
keep their Curtains always. cloſely 
drawn ; a Diſcretion I would recom- 
mend to ſome eminent Placemen z 
but poſſibly this may be out of their 
Power; they muſt make a Shew of 
themſelves, and be ſeen as they are. 
This is a ſad Inconvenience. 

Nothing more ſtrongly expreſſes 
the Temper,than the Manner of ob- 
liging. A Readineſs to good Offices 
is the Reſult of Generoſity, but Con- 
cealment of them inhances their Va- 
lue. The Merit of a Kindneſs is loſt 
by divulging it; and in ſome Caſes, 
the Evil of Indifcretion outweighs 
all the Benefit of the Favour. 


A Man who has not pleaſed the firſtt 
Day, ſeldom pleaſes the next. B b 
accuſtoming one's ſelf not to be | 
fected with an Object, Indif- 

ference 
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ference becomes habitual z one 
may imagine one's ſelf — by 
Gratitude, and its Motions may be 
taken for thoſe of Love; but a cer- 
tain Point of Time will ſnew the 
Illuſion; that is, when we happen. 
to meet with the Perſon deſigned for 
our Love, who pleaſes at firſt Sight. 
Love has no Conncction with any 
other Sentiment; when any are 
united with it; they ariſe from other 
Cauſes. Love is ſingle and ab- 
ſtracted. 


An eminent Merit is a Security a- 
gainſt Rivalſhip; Envy is limited 
to certain Portions of it, all beyond 
awesDetraction into Silence, and Op- 
poſition into Reſpect. When a Wo- 
man is perfectly beautiful, none of 
the Sex preſume to call her Charms 
in Queſtion ; but any Defect in Na- 
ture or Fortune is a delightful 
Theme for Envy. 


Love is not to be forced, why 
then 


5 CHARACTERS! 
then ſhould Indifference be taken ill? 
Is any one the leſs amiable, becauſe 
there is one Man who does not per- 
ceive it? The only Revenge againſt 
Tadifference is to overlook it. Shut 
your Heart againſt thoſe who take 
Off-nce at your Indifference, and 
who ſtrive to ſubdue it. Puniſh this 
pitiful Self-will with the Extremity 
of Coldneſs and Diſdain. A Gen- 
tleman ſcorns a Conqueſt, which 
makes the firſt Advances; the 
greater the Difficulty the more the 
Satisfaction; and I think that the 
moſt difficult to preſerve, which 
coſt the leaſt. Nothing is eaſier than 
falling in Love; Women every 
Moment vary from Liking to Indif- 
ference; Paſſions are laſting, but the 
ſame Day ſees the Beginning and 
End of a Humour. Iſhall not adviſe 
on this Head, I am a Stranger to 
Humours; and Paſſions breed Diſ- 
quietude. But in one thing I ſhall ne- 
ver err; that is, the Nature of my 
on and others Sentiments. 75 
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To deny one's Choice, is to be 
aſhamed ot it. A Woman who is 
rather pleaſed than vexed at being 
ſupected of ſeveral Gallants, ſt iffly 
denies the Thoughts of a ſingle one; 
yet a frank Acknowledgment of be-. 
ing pleaſed with one perſonable Man, 
is not ſo ſcandalous, as to be thought 
eaſy of Acceſs to ſeveral ordinary 
ones. Men generally are not ſo reſcrv- 
ed. The World is welcome to think 
they are beloved by any Woman 
who is worth their while, and even 
{tick not at boaſting, where it is ne- 
ceſſary to promote ſuch a Perſua- 
ſion; yet what fouler Ingratitude 
can there be, than to blaſt the Cha- 
rater of a Woman, who has ſacri- 
ficed it to his Deſires? Urge your 
Fondneſs, but never intimate in the 
leaſt a Change of Mind; Conſtancy 
ſeems to me the only excuſable In- 
diſcretion. Indiſcretion ſhould be 
no more pardonable, than Infidelity, 
with a Wo of Worth ; one is 
not more repugnant to Lo N 

5 than 
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than the other to Self-Love. There 
is one Woman who, after having 
ſeveral Gallants, diſpenſes the laſt 
from the Reſtraint of — Diſ- 
crction only binds the very firſt, 
yet they all blab; now e lies 
the Faul ? Some ſort of Women 
al to have their Favours minu- 
te 


Nothing is ſo elevating as Pre- 
ference, how does Self-Love exult 
at the Thoughts of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed! and how mortify ing is the 
Conſciouſneſs of being only the laſt 
-Shift! this is the ſcurvy Caſe of moſt 
.Men with ' the Women, They 
would bluſh, were the Motive of 
their Acceptance known to them, 
What Numbers of Men are de- 
ceived? What Numbers of Wo- 
men cry up their Fidelity, who 
would be very hard put to it upon 
a Diſſolution of the Tye, 


The Indulgence of Men to Wo- 
| | men, 
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men, keeps up their mutual Satis- 


faction; extinguiſh it and what 


would become of both; a fine 
Woman is a Rariy at Paris, yet 


where is there more Coquetry and 
Intriguing? I could ſooner forgive 
thoſe Foibles, than the Virulency 
and Envy at the ſlighteſt Advan- 
tage, which prevails ſo among 


them. There is a Paſſage which hap- 
pened to my ſelf; at firſt it ruffled 


me; but Reflection has turned it 
into a jeſt. Being at a Circle, of 
which the Women made a conſide- 
Frable Part, I was deſired to play on 
the Spinnet, and readily complied. 
The Men who gathered about me, 
praiſed my Skill, as it happened to 
pleaſe them. The Women who 
had never once hiſtened, ſaid I 
played prettily, and deſired ſome 
very difficult Pieces which I per- 
formed very badly, and they high- 
Wy extolled. Somebody happening 
Jo drop a Word about my Limn- 
ig. and that occaſioning a Queſti- 
on 
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on who was my Maſter, I drew a 
Portrait 'out of my Pocket, as a 
Specimen of his Skill ; this Portrait 
was of my ſelf. The Marchioneſ5 
De— ſaid there was ſome Likeneſs. 
Lady R. affirmed there was none at 
all. Madam De Or—cried out in 
a Pet, Likeneſs! yes, to be ſure; is 
not there Madam De-“, Forehead, 
exactly? Now perhaps that is the 
molt exceptionable Feature in all 


my Face. I own that had J ſeen 


my forty-fifth Year like Madam De | 
Or— I ſhould have found ſome 
Fault or other with it. The Re- 
mark was juſt and ſuitable to her 
Age, and mine is not leſs fo, that 
Women are good for one Thing on- 
ly, which is not to aſſociate toge- 
ther ; ſo that it were to be wiſhed 


they never ſaw one another, but at 
the Theatre or Card Table. This 


is another Advice J had ſor them. 


never can be forgiven by a cer- 
tain r for having told her, 
ſhe 
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his ' Majeſty and ſhe were of an 
Age. Men have a very plealing Ad- 
vantage over us: To be praiſed by 
their own Sex when they art really 
deſerving z whereas the Men al-ne 
will allow us thoſe Accompliſh- 
ments and Graces of which we are 
evidently poſſeſsꝰ d; and accordingly, 
any female Spite. ſets very: eaſy 
upon us, if we are but the Objects 
of the Men's Admiration. I know 
a very pretty Woman, who when 
ſhe heard her Perſon diſparaged, 
uſed to ſay, in Revenge, 'To mor- 


1 row I'll make a perjured Gallant. 


She has met with ſuch Succeſs in 
this kind of Revenge, that the Wo- 
men have at laſt been brought to 
own that ſheis handſome, but that 
ſhe was not diſcreet ; ſo that De- 
traction has ſh varied its "0 


Truth is fo clieniniag;: that it 
ſnould not be in the leaſt disfigur- 
ed; An err is more Er 
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than a fixt Adherence to its natural 
Genuineneſs. A Liar ought to be 
condemned - to live alone. The 
Dutcheſs D gave three Points 
in ſpecial Charge to her Son's Tu- 
tor: Sir, ſaid ſhe, let my Son ne- 
ver tell a Lye: Never give any one 
foul Language: Nor never play "y 
malicious Tricks. | 


The Lalians are given to Exag- 


erations in every thing; this is a 


Fault, and to be avoided, but 


chiefly in Commendations. Extra- 
vagant Panegyric difigures the Cha- 
racter. He who praiſes with Profu- 
ſion betrays his own Want of Diſ- 


cernment, and does an ill turn to 


his Idol, by extolling him above his 
real Worth. Contract your Praiſes, 


that ſomething may be left for others 


to ſay of the Perſon you eſteem. He 
who exceeds in his Praiſes, is either 
deceived himſelf, or would deceive 
others. I call upon the Abbe De 


to * this Maxim, and that no 
more 


a Os 
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more of his Adulations and Blan- 
diſhments may be heard, which 
are as little belicved by others, as 


by himſelt. 


Amidſt the Change of Objects, the 
Paſſion remains the ſame, nor leaves 
us till the laſt Galp. An Actor in 


a deſperate Sickneſs vows to his 
Confeſſor that hell never tread the 


Stage again; yet, before he is well 


recovered, he is perſonating a Fop 
or a Hero; which ſhews the Te- 
merity or Illuſion of promiſing 
things oppolite to our Temper or 
Intereſt. The View of Death ex- 
tinguiſhes all worldly Defires, and 
the Return of Health revives our 
Appetites. | 


Penetration is the Standard of the 
Mind, and muſt be brought to a 
preciſe Trial, before the Merit of a 
Man can be determined. Some 


Men by their Taciturnity are often 


taken to be little better than Idiots ; 
p C 2 yet 


* 
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yet they are of a quick Diſcernment; 
their Conjectures are juſt and de- 
licate; they ſee into Tempers; their 
Schemes are well laid; they foretell 
the Iſſue of Affairs, and eaſily clear 
up the moſt intricate. Penetration 
is not the Reſult of Experience; and 
for Want of attending to this, one 
of theſe is often attributed to 
him, who rather poſſeſſes the other. 
He who is void of Penetration at 
Fifteen, will be little mended at 
Sixty. What then is this Penetra- 
tion? Tis the Eye of the Mind, 
There may be a Wit without it, but 
this and the beſt Wit always £9 
Hand in Hand. 


Don't let Proſperity forſake you 
at unawares; but endeavour to 
anticipate Misfortunes by preparing 
to meet them firmly. Perſons un- 
der Patronage ſhould be no leſs 
keen-ſighted than Lovers, and per- 
ceive the firſt Beginnings of their 
Declenſion, Our Ebb of Favor is 
eaſily 
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eafily noticed ; for Benevolence 
wears a continual Smile. A Woman 
looks upon her Lover with quite 
other Eyes, than ſhe has for an in- 
different Perſon ; and every Fa- 
vorite, with whom his Prince has 
talked gravely, may ſay with the 
Marquiſs De- I am undone | the 
Prince did not mention a Word of 
my Wife, nor ſo much as ſtroked 
my Greyhound.. | 


The Example of another ſeldom 
produces any Amendment; the ill 
Conſequences of Errors muſt be 
perſonal, to make Impreſſion. 
One fortunate Irregularity ſeems a 
Pledge of the Succels of any future 
ones. If, which is very ſeldom, we 
compare our ſelves with thoſe who 
have miſcarried, and there is no 
eſſential Difference apparent, we 
are ſure to find out many imaginary 
ones to ſpur us on in the ſame 
Carreer of Conduct; or if we ſtrike 
into another, we are ſtill impelled 
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by the Prevalency of fome oppoſite 
Paſſion or Humor, 


A Schemer of an overgrown For- 
tune, or who has nothing to loſe, 
ſhould always be upon a new Scent. 
If Projects miſcarry, where's the 
great Damage to a Man of an 
unexhauſtible Purſe? and he who had 
nothing before, is but where he was. 
If they hit, ſo much the better for 
both: But, let People of a ſlender 
Fortune beware of extravagating. 
It is a great Chance to light upon 
one good Syſtem in the Trial of 
many, and ſo our little Subſtance is 
loft in chimerical Purſuits. Schemes, 
however, are ſo far beneficial, that they 
are an Amuſement under Croſſes. 
I know one, who being ſo reduced 
by Gaming that he did not know 
which Way to turn himſelf, fell to 
Scheming, and without eating or 
fleeping for twenty four Hours, 
threw a Heap of Crudities together 
upon. Paper, which he ſent to the 

| Compt- 
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Comptroller General, with a full 


Aſſurance that his Fortune was 


made. He indeed made a Dupe of 
himſelf; butReſourcescame in, long 
before he grew ſenſible of the De- 
luſion. Gameſters have a tolerable Ge - 
nius for Syſtems, and it they are not 
Calculators, their Adverſary plays 
with Advantage. But no ſuch 
Friends or Lovers for me, I mean, 
thoſe who are ſuch by Profeſſion, 
and whoſe Motive is Intereſt ; as 
for thoſe who play merely to kill 
Time, neither much Good or Harm 
can be ſaid of them. 


Perſonal Graces are the whole in 
Women; but they ſcarce come in- 
to the Account in a Man of Senſe, 
unleſs he be diſpoſed to make a 
Tender of them to ſome Woman of 
Quality, who will uſe him no 
otherwiſe than ſhe would any Cox- 
comb as handſome as himſelf, I 
know one, who had choſe a young 
Fellow of other Parts, beſides his per- 
| O4 ſonal, 
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ſonal. But a Woman is ſoon tired 
with witty Diſcourſe, and ſhe diſ- 
carded him, one Day, roundly tel- 
ling him, that ſhe did not like 
Talkers. Fett th 998 


Obſcurity is infupportable to 
fome People; they ruſh into the 
World, and enlarge their Acquaint- 
ance upon a Conceit that they ſhall 
ſhine the more in a wider Sphere. 
Arrogant Illuſion ! Light never is 
ſo effulgent as in the midſt of 
Darkneſs. A Man of Erudition, 
whoſe Exiſtence is only known by 
the excellent Productions of his lite- 
rary Retirement, is like a bright 
Star in a dark Night, admired by 
every Eye within its Horizon; where- 
ae, it would have been taken no no- 
tice of, amidſt the Appearance of 
the numerous Conſtellations. Re- 
ceſs has alſo the Conveniency of diſ- 
appearing without being perceived. 


Sometimes indeed we ſtretch our Eyes 


to things at a diſtance; but nothing 
near 
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near at hand ever can eſcape our 
Optics : Beſides we are free of our 
Praiſes on a Man whoſe Privacy ſe- 
cures us from a formidable Compe- 
titor in the public Applauſe. Self- 
Love readily ſubſcribes to his Me- 
rit; for a Man who ſequeſters him- 
ſelf from the Living, is of no more 
account among them, than if he 
was in his Grave, 


The Love of Pleaſure is an uni- 
verſal Paſſion; it is the Spring of all 
our Motions. I can't help approv- 
ing thoſe who are of a ſingular Taſte 
this Way; at leaſt it denotes Fan- 
cy, and I have always found ſhal- 
low Perſons to be moſt ſet againſt 
Oddities: They follow the Crowd 
in every thing; whereas Pleaſures 
ſhould be diverſified; a little Mix- 
ture of Singularity alters them. To 
change the Object totally, is no 
more than the way of the World ; 
therefore I am for keeping to the 


Cz fame, 
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ſame. Piquant Variegations cure the 
deſultory Humour of changing. 


R Voluptuouſneſs is a Word in 
every one*'s Mouth, and though 
few are "ſuſceptible of it, all pretend 
to know it; every Motion of De- 
light goes under this Appellation; 
yet Delight and Voluptuouſneſs are 
very different things; they are 
ſometimes united, but their Senſa- 
tions may be diſtinctly felt. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs is an Emanation of the 
Soul, Delight proceeds from the 
Senſes; thus every one feels Delight, 
becauſe every one has Senſes. But 
Voluptuouſneſs being a delicate Sen- 
ſation connected with the Mind and 
dependant on a Refinement of 


Taſte, Three Fourths of the Bulk of 


Mankind are Strangers to Volup- 
tuouſnefs. I queſtion whether the 
Motions felt in the Gratifications of 


Self- Love may be termed Voluptu- 


ouſneſs; theſe being no other than 
Self Enjoy ment, are ſimply a De- 
light. 
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light. The Motions ariſing in me 
when ] view a beloved Object, be- 


ing conveyed by the Sight, and 


my Eyes convincing me of the 
Propriety of my Love, and my 
Mind and Taſte being affected 
with the Impreſſion on the Senſes, I 
may thus be ſaid to feel a voluptuous 
Delight. 


If the beloved Object be ugly, 
it is called a Pleaſure, without Vo- 
luptuouſneſs. Ir is no part of En- 
Joyment, as this diſorders the rea- 
ſoning Powers. Whatever deprives 
us of a Senſe of our Felicity, is not 
entitled to this Appellation. The 
Sight, the Hearing, and Feel- 
ing, every Senſe muſt be ſtrongly 
impreſſed with Beauty to have an 
Idea of Voluptuouſneſs; but the 
pureſt flows from a Delicacy of 
Imagination, without which, it de- 
generates into meer Delight. Ieven 
aver, that there is a Voluptuouſ- 
—__ in Virtue 3 and that which re- 

C 6 ſults 
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ſults from noble Actions is ſo much 
the more excellent and raviſhing, 
as it is not momentary, like that of 
Paſſion, and its Returns inſtead of 
Remorſe ſpread a ſweet Compla- 
cency through every Faculty. I 
never yet heard of a Treatiſe on 
Voluptuouineſs. 


ei neus then 


voluptuous; La Fontaine was ſtill 


worſe. There is but one, and him 
I don't care to name, leſt I ſhould 
mcur the Suſpicion of a Knowledge 
of the Latin. As for me, were I to 
undertake fuch a Treatife, the ge- 
neral Cry would be, that I wrote 
from Experience, and] am not yet 
old enough to expoſe myſelfto ſuc 


* 


Moderate Perſons have a great 
Advantage over the Sanguine and 
Precipitate. Compoſedneſs ſees a 


Obloquy. | 


Blow coming at a Diftance, and 


wards it off ; but then the Phleg- 
matic have no ſudden Motion to 
- plead z 
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plead; I have obſerved that this Qua- 
lity with the A ſſiſtance of Wit and 
Taſte performs Wonders. To make 
a ſtop in Seaſon, is going a great 
rate; ſuch a Junction of Talents 
becomes irreſiſtible. Wit finds 
out the Track, Prudence removes 
Obſtacles, thus Grandeur is eaſily 
come at, if the Will be diſpoſed; 
but there ſeems a cloſe Affinity be- 
twixt-Phlegm and Philoſophy. 


To comprehend the intireWorth 
of glorious Actions, is almoſt to be 
capable of them. He who thinks 
right, ſeldom acts amiſs. A De- 


| ſigner aquainted with Proportions, 


always executes correctly. There 
is a Decorum in Behaviour againſt 
which there is no holding out, the 
moſt Inſenſible are ſmitten with it, 
though not ſo. paſſionately as Souls 
of a higher Order, whoſe Admira- 
tion immediately kindles into Imi- 
tation. Whereas the Aſtoniſhment of 
the ſormer ſtupifies them, A "—— 
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of Achilles or Ajax, in a Play, ter- 
rifies the Coward ; but the Man of 
Spirit Joins in the Scene, he acts, 
ſtorms, threatens, he is at Aulis 
and rattles Agamemnon. By artfully 
queſtioning the Spectators of a Tra- 
gedy on their Emotions at it, a pro- 
bable Judgment might be formed 
of their Genius and Temper. Should 
a Man moved with the Diſtreſs of 
the Prodigal Son in the Play, pull 
out his Purſe for his Relief, ſuch a 
one may be concluded to be a good 
Man. | 


Probity, venerable Word ! which 
few underſtand in its fulleſt Ampli- 
tude, and perhaps it is not their 
Fault. Every thing has Delicacies, 
and Probity is not without them; 
but a celeſtial Genius is required to 
underſtand them. Youth is not 
ſufficiently gifted for them, and 
they ſicken in old Age. Young 
Men are without any Senſe of them, 
and old Age has loſt * of 
them. 
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them. Even ſome Men of Parts 
have made it their Buſineſs to ridi- 
cule theſe Delicacies of Honour. 
A keen Obſervation can alone diſ- 
cerna Man to be Social, nor, can he 
introduce himſelf into Eſteem, with- 
out a ſignal Goodneſs of Heart. 
Young Men are Lyars, Backbiters, 
Perfidious, Spiteful, and often 
worſe, for want of a right Know- 
ledge of their Nature and Duty. As 
theſe Habits indiſpoſe * them for 
Amendment, let the firſt Leſſons 
given to Children, by all Means, be 
Leſſons of Probity ; let them 'be 
taught thenatural Engagements of a 
Man; the ſooner the better. I 
could wiſh ſome Perfon duly quali- 
fied would compoſe a Set of moral 
Rudiments for the Uſe of Children. 
Their poor Minds are bewildered in 
abſtruſe and ſuperfluous Maxims, 
and they grow up, without being 
taught any preciſe Idea of Probity. 
No wonder then, they prove ſo de- 
ficient in Honeſty; for they would 
make 
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make ſorry Humaniſts and Geome- 
tricians, if there was not a better 
Method of teaching them Latin 
and Mathematics, Thus they are 
brought to deceive their Parents and 
applaud their own Subtlety; they 
not -only publiſh the Shame of 
Women whom they have deluded, 
but likewiſe aſperſe thoſe who 
were too prudent for them : They 
contract Debts without any Inten- 
tion of clearing them, yet are 
not aſnamed to ſhew their Faces. 
Now theſe Blades ſhall go on to their 
fortieth Year with an eſtabliſhed 
Character for Probity. Why, what 
Notion then can the World have 
of Probity ? I don't put this Queſ- 
tion to the Women. Probity does 
not enter into their Character. The 
Phraſe is 4 Woman of Honour, and 
its Meaning 1s. pretty well deter- 
mined ; but who ever heard of 
A Woman of Probity! This would 
be ſo ridiculous an Expreſſion, that 
to characteriſe Madam De. 1 

| would 
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would ſay, ſhe is a Woman of Ho- 
nour and a Man of Probity. How 
then,is Probity of no Uſe to Women, 
or are not Women naturally deſign- 
ed for it? Certainly the firft ; for 
by what J can ſee, it is not much 
Matter to them, what they are. We 
have an odd kind of Veneration for 
Men, which reſtrains us from aim- 
ing at any thing in common with 
them, but their Faults alone: Per- 
haps we ſhould be willing to equal 
their Learning, and wipe off the 
Imputation of Ignorance; but I fore- 
ſee that Indiſcretion, Caprice, Fu- 
tility, Fickleneſs, Giddineſs, low 
Attachments &c. will continue to 
be ſtanding Articles againſt us. We 
have undoubtedly in us the Seeds of 
all the Virtues which are in them; 
but whether for want of Education, 
or by our on Frailty and Inat- 
tention, this Seed never ſo much as 
germinates. 


Virtue 
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Virtue is all and is nothing; all 
to its Votaries, and nothing to thoſe 
was are void of it, 


ee 


the three moſt valuable Things, yet 


are hazarded with a Levity ſhocking 


to Reaſon, and diſgraceful to Hu- 


man Nature. He who values him- | 
ſelf upon his Honor, gives into 
Meanneſſes which blemiſh it, and 
often ruin it. All are defirous of 

long Life, yet what Numbers are 
accelerating Death by their Exceſſes? 
Such a one, after crying up the 
Charms of Freedom, marries; all 
gladly accept of Poſts, ſollicit Ho- 
nours, diſplay their Wit in Seaſon, 
and out of Seaſon; in fine, they 
ſeem to court Dependance and Ser- 
vitude. Thus Life is ſpent in con- 
tinual Endeavours to gratify the 
Senſes and Paſſions, in Oppoſition 
to Honour and Liberty. Men have 
ever been inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, and are like to continue ſo. 
As 
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As to the Women, [ paſs no Ver- 
dict on them, they being more un- 
ſearchable. 


There cannot be too near an 
Equality, too exact an Harmony 
betwixt a Married Couple; *tis a 
Step of ſuch Weight, as calls for all 
our Foreſight and Penetration; but eſ- 
pecially the Temper and Education 
muſt be attended to. Education is 
the Standard of Birth : and as for 
the Temper, which conſtitutes the 
Happineſs of that State, a Man muſt 
be delirious who overlooks it. 1 
ſpeak only of the few who marry to 
live, together, others may be join- 
ed without ſo much ado. In une- 
qual Matches, I declare the Men to 
be more in Fault than the Women, 
who can ſeldom be Chooſers. 


Nothing isſo baſe asto attack a Per- 
ſon clandeſtinely. Dare to hate open - 
ly. There ſhould be a Generoſity even 
in Revenge, and Puniſhment ſhould 


be 
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be tempered with Compoſedneſs . 
Reſentment, of all things, requires 
molt Deliberation, yet nothing is 
puſht with more Impetuoſity. It 
does not come into the Mind, that 
a Man in his Revenge, acts as a 
Judge in his own Cauſe, and that 
his Demands may exceed the Treſ- 
paſs. All the Paſſions are in a 
League againſt good Senſe; Love is 
the only one improveable into aVir- 
tue, but what can be done with ſuch 
as make a Jeſt of Moderation and In- 
tegrity, and prefer the Aﬀectation 
of modiſh Vices to the Practice of 
antiquated Virtues? 


Avoid all Concerns with the 
Giddy-headed z they are unfit 
for any thing. Reflection ſhould 
always precede a Contract. Now, 
harebrained Folks never think : But 
one mad Prank does not make the 
Madman, nor one Folly a Fool; 
therefore be not haſty in your De- 
ciſions, but ſuſpend them, till you 

ee 
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ſee, whether, poſſibly, a Man of fine 
Senſe may not be transformed into 
a Fool, by a Repetition of Follies, 
or into a Madman by a Courſe of _ 
Extravagancies. 


Be exceeding tender of injuring 
or grieving any one; beſides the 
Amiableneſs of this Temper, 
it guards your Repoſe; for at the 
mentioning of any Sufferings or At- 
fliction which any one has occaſi- 
oned, ſome unthought of Senti- 
ments of Humanity riſe within him, 
to reproach this cruel Ebullition, un- 
leſs the Object be utterly undeſerv- 
ing of any Compaſſion. I was at 
firſt inclined to omit this Thought, 
as relating only to the Good, who ne- 
ver deliberately make any one 
miſerable z; but cloſer Conſide- 
ration ſhewed me, that it was 


of general Concern ; for, reaſoned 


I with myſelf, the worſt Man that 
can be imagined is not in Nature, 
but the worſt Man that can be 

| imagined, 
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imagined, would be one, who could 


make others miſerable without Re- * 1 


morſe, therefore he who makes o- 
thers miſerable is ſenſible of Remorſe. 


Nothing like a Woman for re- - 
venge; and yet the moſt vindictive 
Woman muſt be puzzled how to 
deal with a Man of diſtinguiſhed 
Merit ; for Merit has never ſo ma- 
ny Patrons as when under Perſecu- 
tion; and whoever moleſts it, is 
ſure to be hated. 


To delay doing good and doing 
well *rill Death, argues an Igno- 
rance of one's ow and others Hap- 
pineſs. Some People are deſirous 
of being regretted. Prepoſterous 
Folly! How much better would it 
be to enjoy the Gratitude paid to 
our Benevolence. 


He who is for raiſing a Reputa- 
tion, muſt be expert in concealing 
his Defects, one alone being ſufficient 
to obſcure a ſubſtantial Merit; and 

Envy 
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Envy lays hold of any thing to de- 
preciate. What is a Molehill to 
riendſhip, Indifference magrifies 
to a Mountain. To look upon all 
who curiouſly watch us, as diſpo- 
' fed to hurt us, is the only Security 
againſt being deceived with rela- 
tion to them and our ſelves. A 
Philoſopher uſed to fay of his De- 
tractors, theſe Folks ſay a great 
deal of Ill of me, but they'd ſay 
much more, if they knew me as 
intimately as I know myſelf. 


Suſpicious and buſy ' Perſons are 
no leſs troubleſome to others than to 
themſelves. I know of no better 
Regimen for them, than the moſt 
violent bodily Exerciſes; to ride 
Poſt, play at Ternnis, or hunt the 
wild Boar. Woe be to their Ac- 
quaintance, if their Corpulency will 
not admit of this Preſcription, 


Thought and Perception are too very 
different things: One reſides in the 
* Mind, 


- 
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Mind, the other is eſſential to the 
Soul; accordingly, in my Opinion, 
all may perceive, but ſome EP 
don't think, BY: 


Heavy Croſſes are the Trials of 
the Soul. Misfortunes alone bring 
Self- Knowledge. Pleaſures teach 
us but one thing, which is, the Skill 
of chooſing them, and ever end in 
Weariſameneſs ; they generally 
break Company firſt, Mankind 
courting them whilſt they continue 
the leaſt in Sight; Some follow them 


cloſe, even to their dying Hour ; 


but for theſe indefatigable Sport- 
men; I havea better Opinion of their 
Conſtitution than of their Wiſdom, 


It is charming to be prevented, 


but ſome Ps muſt be dunned 


intoa Kindneſs; no matter,better to 


foregoe one*s Wiſh, than, toſtand an 


I cannot, or ſome ſuch ſneaking Put- 


off. Previouſly weigh the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of your Requeſts, and the 


Temper 
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Þ. Temper and Circumſtances of =_ 


to whom you would apply, fer 
beſides the Propriety of things 3 - to 
aſk a Favor of ſome Perſons is to 
borrow of a Miſer. It is obtained 
with ſo much Grudging, that a Man 
of Spirit would like a flat Denial 
almoſt as well ; but we ſhould ne- 
al expoſe our n to 0 De- 
ni 


4. u not whence it * but I b 
fer reſpectſul Ceremonies to good 
Offices. Is it not, becauſe the latter 
create a Debt of Gratitude, Where 
as the former are compenſated im · 
mediately by the Manner of receiv- 
ing them ? There is beſides a cer - 


tain Delicacy in Ceremonies which 


good Offices want, apd what takes 
exceedingly with me. Any thing 
poſſeſsꝰd by the Tenure of F ayor, 
would be a Burden to me, I ima- 
gine, that putting it beyond my 
Power to make a Return, — be 


the very way to miakeime un rates. 


(15. D 13; 


fuk Perhaps, this Saying has more 
Pride than Gratitade in it; but T 


. ed by their Exakation, like Balls 
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than't; ſcrutiniſe into this Reflecti- 
on, as Faults which one is againſt 


rr are to be ſlightly paſs'd 


er 
Tote the Piths of pe yon 


gues a Diffidence of one's ſelf. E. 


very Syſtem which looks well 
ſhould be attempted ; a craggy 
Road may lead to Fame, if not to 
Fortune. To do no more than o- 
thers have done, is only Imitation, 
and conſequently Inferiority; but 


ha who ſurpaſſes his Mode], did not 


want it; any thing new has in it 


the Charm of Singularity: ; but be 
cautious of from the eſta- 


bliſhed Taſte, ' which never was at 
Weh a Pitch os ar as at pre · 
ſent. 


Peeſons in egninent Poſts, to 
which they are not are leſſen. 


on 
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on the top of a lofty Pyramid, ſcarce 


diſcernible. 


Such as are acquainted with our 
Secrets, efpecially who have been 
let into them by others, are to be 
ſhunned. The Company of thoſe 
whole. Indifcretion we dread, is tor- 
turing Conftraint ; every Word of 
theirs ſtrikes. Terror: It is ſuch a 
painful Situation, that — a Wo- 
man ſay of a Man who knew too 
much ot her, that meeting of him 
was always ſure to give her a Fit of 


the As our Nepoſe 


and 
Health-are diſordered by an offen- 


ſive Meeting, let us ſecure our 
ſelves againſt it, by an uniform 
Behaviour which will ftand the pub- - 
10 Teſt. 


To accom 
with the leaſt Lof om ace 
is ſeeking a Repulſe; yet it is hard 
to act the humble Supplicant, in 
ane no more than the Recom - 


D 2 pence 
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pence of one's Services. A good 


' Officer ſollicits a Penſion, as a Mat- 


er of Debt, it being actually ſo. 
As to canvaſſing Eccleſiaſtical Pre- 
ferments, there being a particular Ca- 
nalthrough which they are to be ob- 
tained, I chuſe to ſay nothing of 
them. I return to our Officers, 
who go without any thing, becauſe 
ſomething is their due. An Equi- 
valent is no Favor, and yet the 
only Sort to * 1 of our Mini- 
ſters. | 


A plain and noble way of Ex- 
preſſion is generally moſt prevalent, 
and beſt kept to. Writing re- 
quires indeed a curious Choice of 
Words and Phraſes, of which there 
is no need in common Talk : Can- 
did hearty Converſation is beſt a- 
mong Friends, but with indifferent 
Perſons ſeaſon your Candour with a 
little more Politeneſs. There are 
ſome Converſation Words, which 
ſhould be uſed only with thoſe who 
8 2 under- 


\ 
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underſtand them, but not at all in 
Writing, becauſe that is directed, 
as it were, to every body. The moſt 
ingenious Turns become obſolete, 
and the time when they are out of 
Date, is of no leſs Importance to be 
known, than the Riſe and Fall of 
Faſhions. An Author who deſcribes 
Cuſtoms which no longer exiſt, or 
uſes obſolete ' Expreſſions, appears 
ignorant of the Age, and a Stran- 
ger in his own Country. The 
Language of Gentlemen ſhould be 
invariable. The Women formerly 
were ſtrictly confined to one, which 
was that of Modeſty. What is be- 
come of it, I know not, unleſs it 
has ſecreted itſelf among the Ur/e- 
lines, or the Nuns of St, Mary: 
There it may ſtay, the World does 
not ſeem to want it; another Stile 
will do better for our Manners, By 
a plain Stile, I don't mean that of 
Henry the IVth's Time; for ſhould 
any one go about exactly to imitate 
that of Montaigne, though indiſpu- 

| D 3 tably 
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tably excellent, in Writing or Con- 
ion, by all means, let him 
put on alſo the Ruff, the Jerkin, 
the Gauntlet, and the Scarf, and 
even the little piqued Beard; theſe 
would not much heighten the Ridi- 
cule. An artleſs Stile is that which 
is current, and *tis this I recommend 
to your Uſe; in a Word, ſpeak to 
Day, as the Men of Senſe ſpoke 
Yeſterday. This 1s my. Advice to 
my Friends, and which I ſhall en- 
deavour to inforce by my own Prac- 


tice. 


Happy he who poſſeſſes the Vir- 
tues in a moderate Degree ! for 
they who run into any Extremes, 
are ſeen to be troubleſome to others, 
and on the Rack within themſelves 
What can be the meaning, that Vir- 


tues are never envied, as it is evident 


they are not; is no Account made of 
them ? are they reckoned meer no- 
things in the Compoſition of a Per- 
ſon? Beauty, Wit, rte, Learning 
are 
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are ſufficiently envied, hut not a 
Word of Virtue. Oh! that I had 

but ſuch a one's Wit, cries a Man, 
but he is never heard to wiſh for. 
his Generofity. A Woman ſhall 
ſay, what would I give for ſuch 
Teeth and Eyes as thoſe of La- 
dy , but ſhe may keep her Mo- 
deſty to her ſelf. I ſce into it 3 our 
Wants are the only Objects of our 
Envy; and all Men have Generoſity, 
and all Women, Modeſty. - Some- 
times the one are only deficient - in 
Wit, and the other would be com- 
pleat if their Teeth and Eyes were 
finer . : | 12 


Were I a Man, I would rather 
be eſteemed polite, than. amorous. 
Politeneſs ſhews Education, Amo- 
rouſneſs a Taſte for Women in ge- 
neral; which is often unlucky, the 
Riff-raff of the Sex being the uſual 
Portion of the Amorous by Pro- 
feſſion. In Youth they are gulled 


by Women ofa cracked Reputation, 
D 4 and 
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and in their maturer Years, they 
are the Scoff and Scorn of them and 
all others; not one affording a Word 
of Comfort. 

TO heighten the Value of a 
Pardon, is a Talent not to be 
| lighted. The Offence muſt be 
exaggerated, with an Air of ex- 
treme Anger, and the deaf Ear be 
turned a long time to all Intreaties. 
This is not intended for pretty 
Women, and much leſs for the ug- 
by ; not one of them but have 
ewa, themſelves fired with Re- 


>= fentmenr, yet without feeling any; 
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and afterwards have pardoned, as if 
It had been real. 


Patience is a flegmatic Virtue, 
yet is highly uſcful; and I admire 
it vaſtly in others; but it is what I 


cannot bring myſelf to; it is beyond 


a Man's Power to form himſelf to 
any Virtues, when the oppoſite Vices 
are by Nature deeply implanted in 
* as ſome amends, I preach it 


* 
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up continually to my Acquain- 
_ tance, + „ Coen 


Ofall the Roads to Fortune, the 

ſhorteſt and leaſt frequented is the 
beſt. Many take the high Way, and 
add to the Throng which crowds 
ſome Avenues ; theſe may ſtrain 
on, but will never reach the Goal. 


_ Avoid being thought detractive 
or Silent, Detraction produces Shi- 
neſs and Fear; and Taciturnity is 
conſtrued Want of Wit, or which 
is ſtill worſe, a ſullen Imbeci- 
lity. - This might be remedied” 
by decrying Perſons, with a Deli- 
cacy too fine for any Offence, and 
not to give over Talking, till the 
Subject is exhauſted 3 then it would 
be; Mr. De —is a moſt enchanting 
Detractor; all he fays is ſa new and 
ſo perfectly his own, that the very 
Perſons who are wounded by it, 
cannot take Offence at his Poig- 
nancy. | 
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Some People never act without 
Reflection, yet blunder on; it 
would be better for them to ſpare 
their Heads, and leave Events to 
- natural Courſe. Time and 
pportunity bring every thing to 
Completion. 


Every body affects to be thought 
cunning, as if it were the beſt Sign 
of Senſe; but that's a great Miſ- 
take, for to my certain Knowledge 
ſome Perſons of Penetration have 
been the Pupes of their Inferiors; 
and I have feen ſurpriſing Inſtances 
of Subtilty, where more valuable 
Falents have been wanting. Cun- 
ning is no where allowable but 
in Converſation, and, yet there we 
muſt adapt our Speech to the Hearers, 


Me are for ſhining at any rate, 
even though it be a direct Breach of 
Friendſhip; the Friend is ſacrificed 
to a Witticiſm. The Inconſiderate 
Rang in need of a moſt long — 
Indul- 


# 
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Indulgence, for they make paſſes at 
every one. If ſmart Alluſion comes 
in their Way, they puſh it home, 
whatever be the Conſequence to 
to themſelves or others. [3.220 


There are two Claſſes of Men, the 
leaſt Reſemblance with whom is a 
Blemiſh? Theſe are the Wicked and 
the Fooliſh: To differ from the 
Wicked, is in ſome Meaſure in our 
Power; from the Fooliſh, not at all; 
though the World's Eſtimate would 
make one think the reverſe were 
true, for who is not more aſhamed 
of a Stupidity than a Crime? 
This ſeems indeed ſo far right, be- 
cauſe a Fool is irrecoverably ſuch, 
whereas the moſt flagitious Wretch 
may become a Man of conſummate 
Virtue. | 


Diſguiſe is no longer of any Uſe, 
the World is grown too cunning z 
all Fetches and Artifices have been 
exhauſted z much Improvement 
might be made in honourable Pro- 
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ceedings, but it is the leaſt thought 


of; and Opportunities don't laſt for 
ever. Some imitate the Good they 
ſee, but reſt in an Emulation, with- 
out any ſurpaſſing Refinement. This 
is another Difference betwixt Good 
and Evil, and proves us to be na 
better than our Fathers, and they 
alſo to have been no better than our 
Grandfathers, *Tis a mere Conceit, 
that this Age is poſſeſs'd of Qualities 
unknown to any former. Wit and 
Dulneſs have ſubſifted from the be- 
ginning ; only the Taſte is more po- 
liſhed, and theMorals more depraved. 


Reputation depends on the Arbi- 
tration of others; wherefore, they 
vyho are not of a confeſt Merit, ſhould 
affect Concealment. To aim at plea- 
ſing every body is an Extravagancy 
it is Jabouring at Impoſſibilities. 


To be obliged to aſſociate with 
a dull Perſon, is a moſt vexa- 
tious Perplexity z where can one 


begin 
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in with ſuch a one? he is 
in the darkeſt Ignorance and in- 
capable of Inſtruction ; however it 

is fome Comfort, that if the Man 
of Parts is uneaſy with the Block- 
head, the latter is no leſs ſo, with the 
other: Accordingly, I infer from what 
J fee in the World, that were it not 
for the Neceſſity of keeping in with 
ſome Men in high Stations, and the 
Decency of bearing with Relatives, 
each Claſs would herd with their 
like, and Birds of a Feather flock 


together. 


The fineſt Thoughts loſe their 
Luſtre; whereas good and great 
Actions are ever new and radiant, 


The beſt Things wont bear a fre- 
quent Repetition. The ſame Opera 
may pleaſe me twice, but the third 
time makes it tedious. Anything, 
whoſe End is the Entertainment of 
the Senſes, ſhould be extremely di- 
verified ; but the Soul, when once 
delighted with an Cbject, can dwell 

on 


* 
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on it a long time, whithour being 
| paſted by Enjoyment, 


A double Stock of Senſe is re- 
quir'd, to live with thoſe who have 
none at all; the Follies of others 
are a dead Weight upon us, where- 
as our own are attended with Plea- 
ſure, or have Intereſt in View. 


An Enterpriſe of extreme Difficul- 
ty ſhould be left to Chance; over- 
ſtrain'd Endeavours for its Succeſs 
only overthrow it; on ſuch Occa- 
gons our good Fortune muſt be 
rely*d on without the intermeddling 
of our Prudence. Some may have 
every thing and will have nothing, 
whilſt others graſp at all, and Rill 
their Arms are empty. I am apt 
to imagine theſe odd Phænomena 
ariſe from a Difference in Mind and 
Body betwixt ourſelves and thoſe 
with whom we have to deal. 


It is Folly in the Abſtract to ex- 
pect that all Things ſhould go ac- 
cording 
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cording to one's particular Fancy: 

What is it to nee” fach > Man 
plagues others with his Pretences to 
Wit? and how is my Happineſs 
concern'd in ſuch a Woman's being 
the Jeſt of all the Men who viſit 
her ? Divert yourſelf with the Fan- 
taſtical, cenſure them without Ce- 
remony, but eſpecially ſnun them: 
To laugh at our own Foibles in 
others, ſets us in a more ridiculous 


Light, 


To relieve indigent Merit, is the 
beſt Uſe of a large Fortune ; but 
have nothing to ſay to Verſes or 
Dedications : Sincere Panegyric has 
the leaſt Share in them ; they are 
only an Expedient for want of ſome 
other Income. Would you live 
quietly and die confidently, ſquare 
all your Behaviour by Equity and 
a good Intention. Inquietude ariſes 
only from Difplicency with one's 
ſelf, which is the Produce of Guilt, 
As for Scruples, Men of Senſe are 


free 


—— 
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free from them; they being o 
the Reminiſcence of ſome doubtful 

Action, without the Verge of our 
Intelle&s to determine. The Scru- 
ples of thoſe who live in the World 
are an Affectation of Probity ; and 

thoſe of the Religious, I call, the 
Fumes of Devotion. | 


The Purſe ſhould be open only 
to indifferent Perſons, and Truth 
be ſpoken only to Intimates. 


A Flatterer obtains any thing 
from us, and leads us where he 
will, without our attending to the 
Motives by which we are actuated. 
Every Flatterer is an inſidious Scoun- 


dre], but all Dupes are not Fools. 


All depends upon ſeizing the 
Criſis. He who knows the Inſtant 
of Humor, will never be repulſed 
for Defe& of Merit. My "6 ng 
ing here, 1s not limited to Wome 
. it fits the great Men and 

Pa- 
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| Patrons : Not one of them but have 
granted Favors, at ' which they 
have bit their Lips the very next 
Moment. 


Though to give Credit to every 
Thing, ſhews Weakneſs; and to 
believe nothing, Self-Conceit; ſome 
Things are ſo ſelf-evident, that 
a Doubt of them would be ridi- 
culous: I don't mean Articles of 
Faith, they are out of the Queſtion; 
I ſpeak of the Reports of the 


Day, which are ſcarce fit to divert 


Children. Perſons of Senſe ſhould 
pauſe upon whatever ſhacks Pro- 
bability. A cloſe Examination and 
Compariſon of the Circumſtances 
would generally diſcover the Falſity 
of ſlanderous Tales; but the World 
won't be at ſo much Pains, or ra- 
ther eagerly faſtens upon whatever 
delights its Malignity ; and thoſe 
of a low Character, are glad, at any 
rate, to bring all they can under the 
ſame Predicament. We do nat 

| want 
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want Acuteneſs in animadverting on 
the marvellous and fictitious Stories 
of remote Times or Countries, but 
in a Story which affects any Cha- 
racter within our Sphere, all is 
plain and natural, or at leaſt we are 
apt to think ſo. If any Feature be- 
trays the Counterfeit, it is carefully 
concealed, or one more reſembling 
ſubſtituted i in its Place; and thus a 
Story, which at firſt was a 'Heap of 
Incongruities, is formed and mo- 
delled into ſome Appearance of a 
Truth; : fo that none but the ſelf- 
conceited offer to diſpute it; and 
in them, it is not ſo much a Good- 
neſs of Heart, as a Pleaſure in hear- 
ing the ſame Calumny often related 
to them. 


To prefer the Satisfaction of ano- 
ther to our own, is a Sign of ex- 
ceeding good Nature, to give it 
the ſofteſt Term. Our firſt Duty 
belongs to ourſelves, our Friends 
come next in Turn. 

Villains 
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Villains are exclaimed againſt 
without Mercy, yet there is a Vil- 
lany goes up and down the World 
and not taken notice of, on account 
of its Generality; this is, running 
into Debts without conſidering how 
they are to be cleared. Oſtentation 
brings on exorbitant Expences, Which 
are ſoon followed by Anticipations 
and Mortgages; every Year we ſinle 
deeper, till our Debts exceed our 
Funds, as well as our Probity. No 
Man, but he who has no Children, 
or thinks thoſe which go under his 
Name not to be really his, ſhould 
die inſolvent. To leave nothing be- 
hind one, is to have lived to the ut- 
moſt Stretch; but, if poſſible, we 
ſhould die clear of any Creditors; 
theirs are the only Debts. 


To have Senſe without knowing 
the due Uſe of it, is a poor Buſi- 
neſs; yet this requires a very parti- 
cular Turn of Mind. Senſe to one 


who 
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who is not ſkilled in the Uſe of it, 
is like our Gold or Silver Coin in 
the Hands of a Hottentot. But he 
who knows his own Abilities and 
Genius, and has poiſed himſelf, 
undertakes confidently and exe- 
cutes ſucceſsfully. Our Steps are 
quicker and ſurer in the Light than 
in the Dark. Many great Men 
would not have been above the Peo- 
Ne, had they not luckily found out 
what they were made for. Let no 
one fancy _ himſelf univerſal, tis 
— than ever any Man was. If 
a Nearneſs to Perfection may be at- 
tained in ſome Things, in a hun- 
dred others, it is unapproachable. I 
was for knowing every thing, and 
ſo have but an imperfect knowledge 
of any thing; but great Acquiſi- 
tions concern a Man more than a 
Woman, in whom ſuperficial Smat- 
tering is tolerable ; for if we under- 


ſtand the technical Terms, it is as 
much as belongs to us; but if we 


was needs meddle with the Sciences, 
| let 
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let us prefer thoſe which will be 
an „Sales mee and Advantage 
to ourſelves and Friends; and li- 
mit our Attention to them, if we 
aim at Excellence. 1 


Our Vices and Virtues are Hts 
to Light by Opportunity. Not a 
few lie under the Cenſure of Inca- 
pacity, whole Talents would _y 
raiſed Admiration had they m 
with a proper Field for the Exer. 


tion of them; again, many more, 


I fear, are accounted brave and ho- 


_ neſt, whom an Hour of Trial would 


diſcover to be er Tine and 
Opportunity often prove the · Falſity 
of our Conjectures, and blaſt our 


gayeſt Hopes. 


If ſome are Proof againſt any 
Event, and arrogate to themſelves 
the Characters of Philoſophers for 
ſuch an Obduracy, they are miſta- 
ken. They will be rather thought 
Rypid, as indeed they are. Philo- 

ſophy 
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ſaphy implies Judgment, Senſation, 
and even Wit; now a Creature with 
theſe Qualities muſt have a very 
tender Senſe of Pleaſure and Pain; 
however a calm Deportment under 
great Croſſes, muſt not be termed 
Inſenſihility, is is the reacts wy 
* their Removal. 110 


Our Projects LF. never tower 
eyond our Abilities ; before we en- 
gage in any Enterprize let us cau- 
tiouſly ſurvey the Conſequences and 
Ends, with the Difficulties of puſh- 
ing the Execution thereof, and 
weigh our own Aptitude and Suffi- 
ciency. Men of low Parts aiming 
at high Matters, repreſent Pigmies 
affecting a Grant's Stride, 


Where yeu are extremely be- 
loved, you — not look for — 
Reſpect; Love and Veneration 
rarely aſſoeiate: Tenderneſs delights 
in Freedom and Confidence, and 


c. dwell "With, Awe and Con- 
ſtraint. 


PFF 


they are loved to Exceſs, though 
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ſtraint, Women, in their Choice, 
evidently prefer Tenderneſs 3 their 


Soſtneſs and Affability anſwer their 


Ends beſt, and are ſo engaging, 
that if they are not much reſpected, 


this often proves as troubleſome to 
themſelves as to their Votaries. 


A Dependence on thoſe we de- 
ſpiſe, is, of all others, the moſt in- 
ſupportable; their Authority is con- 
tinually putting us in mind of their 
Defects, and adds to the Odium of 
them; but inſtead of improving 
this into a Document of the Inſig- 
nificancy of Power, Riches, Dig- 
nities, and other Advantages an- 
nexed to Birth, it only rankles our 
Vanity. If there be fuch a Re- 
luctance to live under thoſe we 
eſteem, what Sufferings, what In- 
dignities muſt they undergo, who 
are ſubj to Vice and Folly? 
Does not the Heart of a Man of 
Senſe riſe, at his being at the 9 

may of 


a 
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of a Wrong-head ? in ſuch a Caſe, 
SO filial 52 800 is . 


| The Heart is not at once ſuſcep- 
tible of two predominant Paſſions. 
The Man of Ambition ſcorns Love; 
the thorough Lover is wholly taken 
up with Love; the Gameſter, is all 
for winning and loſing. He in 
whom many of the leading Paſſions 
ſhould ſtrongly concenter, would be 
a moſt'dangerous Monſter : I con- 
gratulate Society, that ſuch a Mon- 
| op is an Impoſſibility in Nature. 

Whoever is paſſionately fond of 
Play, cares not a Ruſh for his 


Mi reſs. 


Some Events firike us with a 
kind of Stupefaction, i and! beat 
down our moſt confirmed Senti- 
ments: No Philoſophy: will. ſuſtain 
us in this Conflict; the Soul is for- 
cibly carried away from the moſt 
endearing Attachments; the Lover 
is loſt in this Inundation of. Anguifli. 
12 Re- 
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Reflection reſtores us to our Senſes, 
though its Operation is not alike 
preſent in all. But, as to the Diſ- 
order itſelf, the molt Speculative are 
as ſubject to it, as thoſe who never 
think at all. One would imagine 
Fortitude inſeparable from good 
Senſe 3 yet ſome Perſons, eminent 
for the latter, have proved amaz- 
ingly wanting in the former; and 
others of very limited Faculties 
have ſhewn an heroic Conſtancy. 
O human Virtue what art thou ! 


To commend abſent Perſons. for 
Qualities remarkable in any of the 
Company, is a delicate manner of 
praiſing, yet does not always take 
with Men, but is ſure to ſpread a Fer- 
ment among the Women, if a Wo- 
man be the Subject. I have known 
ſome. amiable Women abominated 


by the whole Sex, for a ſingle In- 


diſcretion of this Nature. A Lover, 
who would ſtand his Ground, muſt 
have neither Ears nor Eyes for any 

37 E but 
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but his Miſtreſs. His Favor is upon 
the Decline, when ſhe can placidly 
hear him launch out in Commenda- 
tion of another. The Beginning of 
Indifference is not to be angry at 
it, and the End, not to be ſenſible 


. 


One muſt always be of ſome Uſe 
or other to thoſe we love, and at- 
tach them by Diverſions, Services, or 
habitual Converſation, for any aſci- 
titious Entertainments or Avocati- 
ons, breed Inconſtancy. The Tye 
of Dependance is very ſtrong, and 
never well known, till near being 
broke. Some People live together 
as if there was a real Love betwixt 
them, whereas, all is, they can't 
well be without each other. 


To recollect one's Faults, is al- 
moſt as bad as committing freſh 
ones, ſince ſuch a Recollection is 
always attended with Diſquietude. 
When a Folly is once done, let it 
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be buried in eternal Oblivion; but 
ſome People are continually rum- 
maging their Minds about what 
they have done and what they ſhould 
have done, and have the exacteſt 
Memory, where the utter want of it 
would be more conducive to their 
Tranquilkty. Wir, Education, and 
a Knowledge of the World, diſtin- 
guiſh without ' Singularity they 
conciliate Eſteem, and raiſe the 
happy Poſſeſſor of them far above 
the Crowd. Some of the firſt 
Quality undervalue themſelves by 
their ſhabby doings, others of a 
low Station ennoble themſelves by 
their exalted Sentiments; they are 
a compleat Contraſt to each other; 
though the former are of as little 
Account in the Judgment of Man- 
kind, as the latter are in the World. 
The great. ones would lower their 
Creſt, could they diſcern latent Opi- 
nions: The Mind of the Virtuous 
is a Tribunal where the Wicked 
are judged; where Corruption never 
404 E 2 takes 
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2 Place, and which is above be- 
ing awed by Power; the Knee 
bends to the Idol, but the Mind 
Knows it to be no more than Clay. 


Some Perſons * 1 be- 
fore any one is diſpleaſed with 
them. Many do not actually, or 
chuſe not, to take Notice of an Of- 
fende, till an aukward Excuſe lays 
them under a Neceſſity of taking 
Notice of it, and ſhewing a Reſent- 
ment againſt their own Inclinations, 
Such may be ſaid to be more diſ- 
pleaſed with the Excuſe than with 
the Offence. 


Sloth is the fillyeſt of all Deſects, 
it tends to nothing but Ignorance; 
the others are ſometimes at leaſt 
productive of Pleaſures; but the 
Slothful fink into a kind of Le- 
thargy by Inaftivity ; the Turbu- 
lent are the beſt of the two, for theſe 
are alive. A Company of theſe 
W Creatures ſeems to me to * 

er 
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fer little from thoſe Places in which 
the Egyptians ſhut up their deceaſed 
Relations. If Women are no great 
Doers, at leaſt it is agreed they talk 
enough, and that's ſtill. ſome Sign 
of Life. | 


Nothing is ſo irkſome as Laſ- 
fitude ; ſome People are not to 
be entertained, they faunter about 
from Houſe: to Houſe, from the 
Walks to the Theatres, without 
being awakened from their Lan- 
guor, at the moſt noiſy Diverſions ; 
they always ſeem to be in a brown 
Study,yetnever think. The Paſſions, 
with all their Force, cannot rouſe 
them from this Lethargy : If an E- 
motion happens to riſe, it ſoon 
ſubſides, and they are as unimpreſ- 
ſible as before. I heard a Man of 
Wit, very much ſubject to the 


Gout, ſay that his Fits of the Gout 


were more elegible than ſuch a 
Numbneſs; I, ſaid he, am ſenſible 
of my Exiſtence; I ſtorm at the 

E 3 Cauſe 
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Cauſe of my Torture; ſtill this is 
ſome Paſtime ; but thoſe Wretches, 
in the Midſt of Indolence and In- 
ſenſibility, are as full 2 Vice as their 
Neighbours. 240 


Competition creates 3 ; 
no body likes to ſee ten others preſ- 
ſing forward towards the ſame Mark 


with himſelf z; he who makes him- 


ſelf ſure of the Prize, generally loſes 


it. Beſides Competitors are danger- 


ous 3 for if they can't ſupplant, 
they'll depreciate. The beſt way 
to leſſen the Diſadvantages of Com- 
petition, is to conceal our Purſuits ; 


this may promote Succels, at leaſt, 


it ſaves the public . at a Refu- 
fal, © -: s 


One may grow reconciled to Ug- 
lineſs, but never to II- nature, it 
preys upon every thing; and embit- 
ters Converſations, Entertainments, 
and Diverſions; the fierceſt A ni- 


mals may be tamed in time, but 
it 


. ˖ 7 
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it rather ſharpens Peeviſhneſs,, eſ- 
pecially in Women. Eite muſt 
courſe be full of Vexations, with 
thoſe who ſnarl at Chearfulneſs. 


The Happineſs of others is envi- 
ed; yet depriving them of it, is no 


Addition to our own. Paſt Enjoy- 


ments are bewailed, ſomething to 
come is longed for; which, when it 


comes, proves no better than the 


preceding Situation : We complain 
of others, and applaud our ſelves. 
What is not of our own doing, ſeems 
awkward, improper and odious; 
others Faults are exaggerated, our 
own, though of a deeper Dye, are 
palliated and juſtified ; we commit 
talſe Steps without any Anger at 
our own Folly; we handle our- 
ſelves tenderly. Selt-Admiration 
is always ſtrong in- us, and Life 
flows on in a Contempt of real Ex- 
cellencies and a Fondneſs for paltry 
Trifles; but theſe Trifles are a part 


E 4 of 
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of ourſelves, and the Excellencies 
arduous to be acquired, 


A Feint, which ſeldom fails to let 
us into the Certainty of any Matter 
of whatſoever Moment it be, is, to 
ſeem to know'it, and not give the 
leaſt Credit to it; this Unbelief heats. 
others; they grow communicative; 
and thus a diſſembled Incredulity 
eures us a full Knowledge of the Truth. 


We are all made for recipro- 
tal Kindneſs. It is not the Form 
and Figure of a Man which are 
required, but his Abilities and 
Faculties. If he were abſolutely 
good for nothing, he might live 
and dye without being ſo much as 
ſpoke to. He thinks, ſpeaks and 
acts, and therefore it is expected he 
ſhould bear a Part in Society; be uſe- 
ful, and avoid the Reproach made 
to a certain Emperor, Since you don't 
think your Duty worth minding, what 
Buſineſs have you with a Scepter, 


To 
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To perſiſt in a Folly ſhews a 
hardened Obſtinacy. Some People 
are inwardly conſcious of their 
Faults, yet will vindicate them. A 
haſty Oath, or an indſcreet Reſolu- 
tion are not binding; the ſooner an 
Error is retracted the better; but 
to perſiſt in it, and even expect the 
World ſhould approve it, is an un- 
pardonable Impertinence. | 


Some are ſo loſt to good Senſe, 
that they make a Virtue of continu- 
ing in the ſame Fault; they forget 
that ſome things are unalterable, 
and that the Nature of Actions is 
_ ſo. What is really Good or 

vil to Day, will be ſoa hundred 
Years hence. Vice and Virtue are 
not Faſhions. gt” TE 


The Knowledge of the real Worth 
of Things is certainly very uſeful, 
but poſſibly the Knowledge of the 
imaginary Value placed upon them, 
is more ſo. I prefer an Error which 

. lulls 
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lulls me aſleep, to a Truth which 
ſhould break my Reſt. To be miſ- 
taken with the Mulritude, is ſafer 
than to be wiſe alone; ſo that it 
Carnaval laſted throughout the Year, 
I would then appear in Maſquerade; 
though all Diſguiſe ſeems, to me to 
favour of Folly ; but in Caſe the 
Folly be univerſal, rather give into 
it, than be borne down by the Vio- 


| lence thereof: This Conformity ſaves 


the Trouble of oppoſing, or the Ri- 
dicule of having given way to it. To 
make a Shew of Wiſdom. is com- 
monly. a Piece of Folly ; but more 
commonly a Shew of Folly proceeds 
from egregious Wiſdom. Be wiſe 
within yourſelf, and put on an Ap- 
pearance of Folly to others; but, then, 
T ſhall be taken for what I am not; 
well, and what then, if you are 
really wiſe and don't ſet up for it. 


Some would impoſe themſelves up- 
on the World for Perſons of a refined 
Taſte, by admiring, nothing, and 

| carping 
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carping at every thing. If exceſſive 
Praiſes betray Deceit or Ignorance ; 
Stupidity, Envy or Affectation lurk 
under Superciliouſneſs. Let not Me- 
rit go without Commendation, yet 
never ſhew your Praiſes profuſely; 
beſides well-plac'd Praiſe implies 
Skill in the Value of things, which 
requires more Diſcernment than falls 
to the Lot of the Generality. 


This is deſigned for you, good Dr. 
R.; who never have writ any thing, 
but one Letter, and that only of two. 
Pages and on no very nice Subject. 
Think how you expoſe yourſelf, in 
magiſterially cenfuring a Piece which 
has entertained the Firſt Rate Wits. 
Dor't offer to ſpeak a Word about 
this; at leaſt ſtay till your Betters have 
given their Verdict. 


Antipathy muſt be avoided ; or 
we ſhall be led to conceive an A- 
verſion for many a Perſon of Merit, 
only on account of their Phiz. 

7 E 6 Women 
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Women often hate without know- 
ing wherefore; but *tis becauſe 
ſome are not handſome enough, and 
often becauſe they are too handſome, 
Their Love is alſo juſt as well 
grounded. Hate, but never hate 
at random. I am far from think- 
ing that they who can't hate are 
more rational than others. To re- 
ſent and endeavour- to puniſh, is 
ſometimes highly proper, and eſpe- 
cially to deſpiſe. a af 


A clear manner of 1 is 
a very great Advantage to a Man 
of Senſe; we ſhould habituate our- 
ſelves to a plain Style, by always 
ſuppoſing we ſpeak to Perſons of 
low Capacity. Every one is not 
good at Conjectures, and fewer ſtill 
can read another's Meaning, in 
their Eyes. The Ambiguities of 
Oracles are long ſince exploded, 
and a Hermitage is the fitteſt Place 
for him who affects to talk in Rid- 


dles. 
Reflection 
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Reflection ſhould always precede 
laſting Engagements; they cannot 
be too narrowly diſcuſſed by Men 
of Probity, who make it a Point 
to adhere to them. Know whither 
the Clew leads before you trace it, 
if further than you are for going, 
drop it; but Wit is not the beſt 
Directreſs here, having often an 
Alloy of Incogirancy ; whereas a 
doltiſh Perſon ſeldom commits a 
great Fault, Nature having tem- 
pered their Simplicity with Circum- 
ſpection. 


Friendſhip is full of Troubles and 
Anxieties, whether our Friend*s Love 
be uniform or ſubject to Guſts of 
Caprice. . A tender Friendſhip is 
certainly a more uneaſy Affection 
than Love itſelf, yet its Pleaſures 
are not near ſo lively, ſo tranſport- 
ing as thoſe of Love. The Loſs of 
a Lover is ſoon repaired, but that of 
a Friend is irrecoverable. One feels 
all the Pains and Diſtreſſes of a 

Friend 5 
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Friend; it is having two Souls; 
and being doubly expoſed to Afflic- 
tion. He who keeps himſelf diſ- 
engaged, is affected only with his 
perſonal Concerns. I undergo the 
Headache twice, if upon leaving 
me it ſeizes my Friend; his Diſ- 
grace alſo. becomes mine, if I ſtill 
own him as fuch. My Friend's 
Faults touch me to the quick ; the 
leaſt Slight from him lays me on 
the Rack; if he abuſes my Tender- 
neſs, and lays me under a Neceſſity 
of breaking with him, this Rupture 
brings an everlaſting Perturbation ; 
and his Death throws me into an in- 
conſolable Grief. I.et who will ex- 
trol Friendſhip, I'll have nothing t 
do. with it, unleſs with Perſons 
whoſe Good-ſenſe and Probity ce- 
ment its Duration. 


He who forms his Eſtimate of 
Men by their Words, will fall in- 
to ſad Miſtakes ; their Actions ſhew 
them ſomething better, though theſe 


are 
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are not all of a Piece: The Wicked 
are much more”. conſiſtent with 
themſelves, than the Virtuous. Eve- 
ry Virtue requires a Conflict, and 
much more a regular Cour of 
them ; then the Limits betwixt Vir- 
tue and Vice are in ſome Caſes ſo 
nice, that without a very curious 
Diſcernment we ſhall err in our 
Sentiments and Practice. G04 
and Evil are not always ſelf- evi- 
dent; ſo that in critical Points I go 
by the general Rule, and I find my 
Account in. it. When I am at a 
ſtand, I exclude myſelf and conſi- 
der how I would have another act. 
Let me tell you, this Expedient 
puts onc's Reſolution to x x Teſt, 
and therein lies all its Merit, for *tis 
not a Matter of great Cponung, 409 


It is not feveral good Actions 
which will gain one the eſtabliſhed 
Character of a Man of Honour, and 
when gained, it is loſt by one ſingle 
ſcandalous Slip; yet whoſe Conſci- 
ence 1s clear entirely! ? AManis to 
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be traced through all the Steps of 
his Life, before he can be abſolutely 
pronounced honeſt. 


Good Actions have their dark 
Side ; for however beneficial they 
are to ſome, they may be detri- 
mental to others : For Inſtance, 
ſhould a Man whom the World well 
knew to have been deeply obliged 
by a Girl of neither Birth nor For- 
tune, in Gratitude for her Favors 
marry this Girl, it would be readily 
faid, ſuch a Man does a good na- 
rured Folly ; bur, if the ſame Man 
had given his Word to a young Wo- 
man, who being better than himſelf, 
had made him her Choice, and by 
facrificing many of her fineſt Years 
to him, had declined ſeveral de- 
cent Matches; I am bold to averr, 
that he who does not know what a 
Promiſe and the Dictates of ſtrict 
Probity enjoin in ſuch a Caſe, is a 
Villain, anda Scoundrel, or a Block- 


| head,” How many who are ac- 


1 counted 
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counted perfectly honeſt Men, are 


reproachable with Crimes of a deep- 


er Dye; the Majority have no more 
than the Oſtentation and Maſk of 
Virtue, and would never do a 
Action which was to be concealed. 
I know ſome to whom this comes 
pat, and who, when they read it, 
in their Hearts, will neither like me 
nor themſelves the better. 


Never ſhew any thing to which 
the finiſhing Hand has not been 
put. Women are quite diſcreet in 
not making their Appearance till 
they have been at their Toilette; 
and they who admit Company 
there, are very careful -that every 
thing be firſt in the niceſt Order. 
This is a Pattern for Authors, who 
let their Intimates ſee their weak 
Side; yet this is an odd Deference 
paid to Friendſhip, in communi- 
cating to it, what would coſt us a 


Bluſh if ſeen by indifferent Perſons. 


Thus we put on our beſt Cloaths to 
appear 
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appear before them, whereas we 
intrude upon our Friends in an Un- 
. dreſs. The World is ſure to be 
made acquainted with our Accom- 
pliſhments ; whereas with a Friend, 
a Huſband, or Lover, we don't think 
it worth while to exert them; but 
then, they perceive what ſhould -be 
concealed. I don't know whether 
ſuch a Preference deſerves Thanks; 
for my part, let my Acquaintance 
ſhew themſelves in the faireſt Light 
to me, and be as watchful agaioſt 
any Flaw in their Behaviour, as if 
I was the moſt indifferent Perſon i in 
the World to them. 


Nothing is more common than 
a Character of Wit, nothing ſcarcer 
than Wit itſelf; by one ſhort Con- 
verſation we often decide ſuch a one 
to be a Man of Wit, whom after- 
wards, they who live under his 
Roof ſhall: inform us to be but a 
ſenſeleſs Fellow. A Woman with 
ſome odd Phraſes, peculiar Airs, 


and 
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and an undaunted Vivacity, is faid 
to have but few Equals ; only her 
Lovers, though of all Men the; moſt 
eaſy to be impoſed on, know what 
ſne is in Reality. I ſhould be dif- 
pos with myſelf for judging too 
aſtily; there is no knowing the 
Abilities. of another without a cloſe 
Attention, without having ſeen him 
in different Attitudes, and in perplex- 
ing Exigences; without having long 
converſed with him; nor, what 18 ſti} 
more neceſſary, without Perſpicacity 
and Candor in ourſelves. | 


It is obfamable that People de- 
ceive themſelves more in their Wit, 
than in their Perſon ; they have 
ſometimes little Apprchenſions of 
their being ugly; but the Wit is 
never ſuſpected. I one Day ven- 
tured to ſay in a Company of five 
or ſix, that all Paris did not afford 
ten Perſons of ſuperlative Good- 
ſenſe; yet this rude A ſſertion gave no 
manner of Offence; every one of my 

Audience 
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Audience ranking himſelf among 
the Ten. 


A good Evaſion, ” and a plauſi- 
ble Excuſe, require no leſs Inven- 


tion, than an Expedient againſt 
Buſy-bodies. A good Evaſion 


men, who will be put off with 
nor bad. Few Per- 
fons will admit of the beſt Excuſes, 
as they imply a ' Treſpaſs. Hand- 
ſome Evaſions muſt proceed from 
a delicate Wit, he who knows how 
to refuſe, knows more than he 
who knows how to grant; yet, to 
give gracefully, is no eaſy Matter. 


Raillery i is indecent in all; but 


a haughty Reſervedneſs makes them 
hated. Some affect to knit their 
Brows by way of Concern ; let the 
Vulgar, who fee no further, be 

| caught 


fatisfies every body, but the Wo- 


execrable in Place-Men, in W 3 


a ſerious Attention, or a free and 
noble Politeneſs are alone becoming; 
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caught with this Grimace, but Per- 
ſonsof Senſe immediately take them- 
ſelves away, without ever return- 
ing; this Man, ſay they, knows 
neither us, nor himſelf. Not that 
I ſpeak by Experience, it having 
been my good Fortune to meet only 
with polite Perſons, and I ſhan't 
haſtily expoſe myſelf to meet with 
others. 1 ; Tatts? 


An Officer's Widow was ſolli- 
citing the Miniſter for a Penſion ; 
having no Anſwer to ſeveral Peti- 
tions, ſhe went herſelf, with the 
Appearance of a Lady in low: Cir- 
cumſtances; that is, her Dreſs, 
none of the beſt, but all the Carri- 
age and Speech of a well-bred Wo- 
man; the Valets de Chambre taking 
her to be nothing leſs, ſhewed her 
into the Antichamber, where the 
Miniſter after peering at her, ſaid 
well good Woman we'll ſee the 
Lady hereupon ſternly fixing her 
Eyes upon him, anſwered, W 
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do I look like a Goody ? I thought 
you had been clearer-ſighted ; how- 
ever it may wear off, having Youth 
on your Side; then dropping a 
Curt'ſy withdrew; but miſs d her 
Penſion. 


Jo turn Render, wle 
in ſuch things as pleaſe, is to of- 
fend and torment. No body is 
for having their Miſconduct and 
Misfortunes called to mind, as ſuch 
a Reminiſcence brings Pain and Re- 
ach. I know a young Gentle- 
man who always fell a Whiſtling 
when his Governor began to touch 
upon his Sallies. We muſt be ve- 
ry deep in a Perſon's Confidence, 
before we take upon ourſelves, 
freely to expoſtulate with him a. 
bob his Faults or his Croſſcs, and 
even: then, i ſowers His T K, 


 To-give over in Tube is more 
for one's Character, than to have 
N ever ſo excellently. Upon 
perceiving 
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perceiving that a Matter of Mo- 
ment is like to end diſgract fully, 
transfer the Miſmanagement of it up- 
on ſome Blunderer; enough of this 
Stamp are to be found, to carry on 
and badly finiſh what had been ex- 
tremely well begun. I could men- 
tion Inſtances of this, in Works of 
Wit; but it would draw Enemies 
upon me, which is what I adviſe 
againſt, and I muſt not counter- 
act my own Counſels. 


Fear is the Vice of Women and 
Cowards ; whereas our very ſelves 
ſhould be. our only Fear. Some 
Paſſages in the Lives of the greateſt 
Men, ſhew that we bear about us 
that, at which we ought to trem- 
ble. Wickedneſs haunts us . fo 
cloſely, that we ſhould keep a con- 
ſtant Guard, leſt it faſten upon us 
one Time or other, before Death 
ſhall have placed us out of its reach; 
there the Virtue and Felicity of the 
Good are eternally ſecure. jor 


He 
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He whoſhould poſſeſs all Things, 
would be the moſt wretched Crea- 
ture in being. There can be no 
Contentment without Deſires ; and 
ſome of them muſt be oratified to 
enjoy Pleaſure, whilſt others ſhould 
be kept in Reſerve for a Fit of Wea- 
riſomeneſs; but the beſt Preventive 
againſt it, is a Strength and Fecun- 


* of Imagination. 


To fay, I won't have ſuch and 
ſuch Things, 'when they are out of 
our Power, is telling the World 


more than it will ever believe, or 


we ourſelves can decide. I know 
a Miſs who is in her fiſtieth Year, 
and vos ſhe will never marry, for 
fear of having Children. 


* which we ſee faſhioning 
into Perfection, ſtrikes us leſs 
than what comes. finiſh'd to our 
Sight. I queſtion whether we 
ſhould much admire the fineſt Sta- 


tue, of the, Formation whereof de 
a 


my 
os 
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had been Spectators, and our Eyes 


had curiouſly attended to obſerve 
how every Stroke of the, Chizzel 
improved the Block into Shape and 
Symmetry. | 


The Mercury which others be- 
hold with Tranſport, makes no Im- 
preſſion upon Pigal; though poſſi- 
bly he would admire his Venus, as 
much as any of the Connoiſſeurs, 
could he forget that it came from 
his Hands : foreign Stuffs are cried 


up, and yet in Reality will not 


ſhew by thoſe of Lyons: There is a 
kind of Veneration paid to whatever 
comes from abroad, and this alſo is 
greater according to the Diſtance. 
The leſs we ſee, the more curious 
we are. 


Folks crowd to ſee a Beaſt 
ſomething uglier than an Ox, but 
then it came from the Eaſt. Indies 
in a Cheſt brought in a Waggon. I 
have ſeen in our Walks as many 

F Followers 
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Followers after a German, as if ſhe 
had been the Beauty of Paris, yet 
her only peculiar Allurements were 
two flaten Twiſts, and being a 
Native of Manheim. They who 
are, overlooked at home . ſhould 
travel; perhaps, in their Rambles, 
they may light on a Huſband. 


Dreſs is to be regulated by 
Rank and Cuſtom ; the Mode is a 
Deference paid to others; in the par- 
ticular Taſte we pleaſe ourſelves. 
However becoming a rich Dreſs is 
to ſome, it is far from being ſo to 
all. A Girl who is quite charming 
in a plain Stuff, would not be look*d 
at in a Brocade: Beauty never ap- 
pears to more Advantage than in 
White, but let not a homely Wo- 
man pretend to wear that Color; 
it is ſuch an Enemy to Uglineſs, 
that ſne would grow out of Love 
With herſelf, and be abominated 
by all Beholders. 1 


A 
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A coneealed Ambition is the 
N and bids faireſt for Suc- 
ceſs. It is azmitferable Paſſion, but 
he is more * who ſuffers himſelf 
to be the ambitious. Man's Tool. 
Francis the It's Preceptor would 
have nothing for a while; it was after 
much Courting that he was prevail- 


ed upon to accept of a ſingle Bene- 
fice; afterwards, he grew inſatiable 


and ſcarce ſat down contented with 
an Archbiſhopric, and the Promiſe 


of a CardinaPs Cap. Ever miſtruſt - 
the Greedineſs of thoſe who refuſe 


hat they might decently accept 


of; they fly at better Game, and 
ſo only reſerve their Intereſt to get 


it more ſurely into their Pounces, 


| Nothing i is more precarious than 
Favor. The Favorite who has 
a Spark of Philoſophy, and no 
Children, muſt rather long for, than 


dread the Seaſon of his Removal ; 
then commences invaluable Free- 


e then his Chains are broken, 


F 2 Chains 


by — — A” — 


at any time, I ſhould declare againſt 
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Chains ſo much the more difficult 


to break, as they are imagined ho- 
nourables Is Self- ency then 


ſo great a Misfortune that the News 


of it ſhould overwhelm us! Were 
it in our Power to conciliate Love 


all Kinds of Engagements. 


f The - free Man's Happineſß is 
within himſelf, his Tranquility is 


independent; his Actions uncon- 


trolable. All Countries are alike to 
him; if one does not anſwer, he re- 


moves, ſure of Happineſs where- 


ever his Lot be caſt. Diſgrace has 
been a Death - Wound to Thouſands 


of Favorites. Extraordinary, in- 
deed, was the Equanimity of Pi- 
mentel, who ſaid to his Spouſe, Come, 
Madam, we muſt . away, for all is 


over with us here; Philip has found 
out that I am the better ad, Piece 


of the two. 


To had: over the Preſſures of 
another 
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another is the utmoſt Stretch of Bar- 
barity. What is not to be feared, 
is beneath Reſentment. Let your 
Enemies reſt when they are no lon- 
ger able to hurt you. To trample. 
upon the dead Lion is baſe, ſuch 
only are to be purſued, who can re- 


A Preparation of the Mind is 
the beſt Lenitive in Adverſity; if 
there be any way to ward it off, 
let it, by all means, be uſed, but, 
as if it would not ſucceed, leſt 
its Miſcarriage ſhould ulcerate the 
Anguiſh. After ſuch a Precaution, 
every Expedient may be tried to 
divert Melancholy; the worſt a- 
muſe the Mind, and that's ſufficient; 
for ſtill Time is on the Wing, and 
they olten lead to better. No Caſe 
is ſo deſperate, as to be beyond all 
Remedy, and to find it, is the hap- 


pieſt Proof of Wiſdom and Forti- 
tude. 


F 3 The 
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The Execution of a Work which 
is to laſt, requires a long Time: A 
fingle Day never produces any thing 
excellent; Perfection moves ſlow ly: 
An eminent Painter anſwered one of 
that Profeſſion, who, ſhewing him 
ſome Pictures, ſaid, that they had 
taken him up but little Time; / 
enake no Doubt on't; it is eaſily to 


To inculcate good Advice to in- 
judicious Perſons, is a Miſapplica- 
tion of one's own Sagacity ; for 
Obſtinacy is the conſtant Attendant 
on Weakneſs, and they*ll keep to 
their own Humor. Never offer 
to direct any but ſuch as underſtand 
you, and whoſe Regard for you, 
will make them prefer your Senti- 
ments to their own ; at leaſt, who 
will not exclaim againſt you, in 


caſe of a Diſappointment. 


There's 
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There's no indulging a ſtrong 
Attachment and making one's For- 
tune. A true Love bars all the 
A venues to Opulence. We muſt ei- 
ther intrench ourſelves within Philo- 
ſophy, and detach our Hearts from 
worldly Purſuits, or, if Aggrandiſe- 
ment be our Aim, it muſt engroſs 
all our Attention, excluſive of any 
other Scheme or Deſire. Falſhood 
is often the Cauſe and Effect of Pro- 
motion, How many Virtues are 
bartered away for Gold, or even for 
frivolous Pleaſures ! 


A Queſtion was ſtarted in a Com- 
pany, Which was our moſt neceſ- 
ſary Virtue? All the Women gave 
it for Chaſtity, except one, who 
anſwered, You are all miſtaken, it is 
Diſcretion : J am now ſixty Years 
old, and am of an untainted Cha- 
racter ; but whether deſervedly, is 
known only to myſelf, This Frank- 
nels cloſed the Debate, as coming 


F 4 from 
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from a Perſon of allowed Expe- 
rience, yet without leſſening the 
Opinion of her Virtue. This was 
ſucceeded by another Queſtion, 
Which was the moſt inſupportable 
Fault in a Woman ? But here the Sen- 
timents were irreconcileable, every 
one pronouncing that Fault of which 
ſhe had the leaft, to be the moſt 
infupportable. After the Women, 
the Men were brought upon the 
Tapis, and it was moved, which 
was their moſt eſſential Quality? 
Some cried up Courage, others ſaid 
Probity ; and 1 deliver'd my Opi- 
nion, that, without Diſparagement 
to thoſe Virtues, it was rather the 
Addreſs of appearing uniformly to 
be, whatever one would be thought. 


Life without Paſſions differs little 
from Sleep, whilſt drinking, eat- 
ing, walking and talking, form the 
'Dream. Appathy annihilates all 
Senſe of our Being; and I would 


rather anger a Man, who had no 
other 


n 
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other PaTon, than tire him and 
myſelf, by le him alone 1 
know a Man of ſuch an amorous 
Complexion, that where he does 
not meet with a Woman who really 
affects his Heart, he keeps his Fa- 
culties in Action by ſome i raginary 
Beauty, till they are impreſt by a 
real Object. He has allo a very 
entertaining kind of Wit; it is he 
who ſaid, that a pretty Picture was 
preferable to a ſilly Beauty. 


However Injuries may be for- 
given, they are not forgotten, unleſs 
by the Phlegmatic ; whereas, the 
Mind of the Sanguine, like a Mir- 
ror, is continually reflecting both 
Favors and Injuries, Affronts and 
Courteſies. h 


Let us forget eur own Follies 
and remember thoſe of others ; to 
ruminate on our own, is to no Pur- 
poſe ; and we may draw ſufficient 
Documents from thoſe of others. 
F 5 Con- 
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Conſtancy being a ſcarce Virtue, 
is decried ; beſides, the Way now is 
to forget, or throw a Ridicule upon 
whatever thwarts our Pleaſures, as 
Conſtancy ſurely does. To adhere 
to the fame F Wand and Inclinati- 
ons, is a Fixedneſs which does Ho- 
nour to thoſe who have it; but they 
who have it not, think it no Diminu- 
tion to their Happineſs. Conſtancy 
in Reſolutions, is as often a Sign of 
Obſtinacy as of Firmneſs. Will an 
Enterprize be to our Advantage-or 
Diſadvantage? that's the Point; and 
certainly there is more of true Honor 
in deſiſting from a Scheme which 
has a threatening — than in 
ſtanding its — | 


It is not Courage which ſends a 
Youth of fifteen into the Army; he 
muſt go through a Campaign be- 
fore he knows his Mettle ; but he 
has been told a thouſand times, that 
there's nothing like the Army for 
; | a 
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a Gentleman, and that he is indiſ- 
penſably obliged to ſerve his King 
and Country; he haſtens whither 
he knows his Father, Relations, and 
Friends to have been before him; 
he longs for an Action; he is in 
one, behaves well, comes off ſafe, 
but ſnudders at the Thoughts of the 
many Dangers he was in; he in- 
wardly dreads the next Campaign; 
but Dangers gradually become fa- 
miliar to him, or he chearfully 
truſts his good Luck which has fo 
often ſaved him: Thus, after fifty 
Years Service, he may get the Cha- 
racter of a brave Man. 


- To depart from Virtue is ac- 
counted, by the truly Virtuous, 
the worſt of Misfortunes: They have 
linked the Happineſs of their Lives 
to the abſtaining from every Ap- 
pearance of Guilt: Whereas the 
Wicked are ſo accuſtomed to com- 
paſs their Ends by oblique Mea- 
ſures, that they think Candor and 

F 6 Pro- 
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Probity would undo them; there- 
fore it is not their reſpective Notions 
of Virtue which I regard. I aſk, 
what Opinion of it muſt be enter- 
_ tained by moſt Men, whoſe Acti. 
ons have been a Medley of Good 
and Evil; and whoſe evil Actions 
have oftener turned out to their 
Advantage than their good ones? 
I aſk, what Thoughts of Virtue 
that Man can have, who, brought 
up- in Want, yet with Epicurean 
Diſpoſitions, ſuddenly exchanges a 
Condition, which the Contrariety 
of it to his Temper rendered the 
more inſupportable, for one where- 
in he may luxuriouſly gratify every 
Appetite, and this, by only one ſin- 
gle Crime, and that utterly un- 
known, by a clandeſtine Theft, or a 
Depoſitum detained, having not been 
claimed; is it to be thought that 
this Guilt haunts him every where, 
and embitters all his Delights? No, 
no, if the Spectre appears in a va- 
cant Moment, it is but very ſel- 
* | dom, 
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dem; the Hurry of Buſineſs, and 
the Intoxication of Pleaſure, hinder 
ics frequent Intruſions: I ſpeak by 
Experience; I know ſome Perſons 
perfectly eaſy in the moſt abandoned 
Wickedneſs ; and others of the pu- 
reſt Virtue, yet full of Diſquietude. 
Theſe fly for Comfort to ſome chy- 
merical Syſtem, and the Tranqui- 
lity of the former reſults from an 
Incogitancy, which ſeldom leaves 
them till they are frighted out of 
it by the Vicinity of Death. Here, 
I own, is a material Difference be- 
twixt the good and the wicked 
Man ; one dies in Hope, the other 
in Horror; but both in an Illuſion. 
The way then to be happy ſay you? 
Why then, as I write only to pro- 
mote Truth, hear it : It is to guard 
againſt Prejudices, both in Life and 
at Death; to be wicked; if that be 
the Bent of our Mind, Soul, and 
Heart ; to be good, if ſuch is our 
natural Diſpoſition ; and to die as 
we have lived. What ſignifies a 
Change 
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Change for an Inſtant, when neither 
God nor Man will be ſatisfied: with 
it. Here you cry out, O ſhock- 
ing! this is hardening the Wicked 
and depreciating Virtue. I leave 
things as they are; my Reflections 
will not be of weight to alter Na- 
ture. I ſhould be mighty wiſe in- 
deed, to inſtigate Sheep to act the 
Wolves, and to recommend the 
Meekneſs of Lambs to the Wolves. 
Let the Wolf act like a Wolf, ſays 
la Fontaine; and what more do 1 
ſay ? But if our Temper be unal- 
terable, and a Change of Manners 
only indicates a Change in the Con- 
ſtitution, to what Purpoſe all theſe 
Maxims, Leſſons, and Precepts? 
Why then, ſince you will know, 
they mean no more than-an Amule- 
ment for myſelf, and you, and 
others. Write I muſt, and I would 
be in every bodies Hands, though, I 
* I ſhan't reform a ſingle 
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All 
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All eh us arDeath 3 thend: 

Fore I can't but look upon thoſe to be 
in a Delirium, whoſe Ambition is to 
be talked of after Death, or whoſe 
Life has been employ'd in the De- 
corations of Style and the Cadence 
of Periods. What a deal of Traſh, 
and even Filth, takes up our Minds! 
and how well adapted is the Pomp 
of lying in State, to thoſe who were 
baſe and ſordid in their Lives! A 
certain Funeral Oration on Cæſar 
begins thus; He has killed five 
hundred Men with his own Hand : 
And-in another, on a Princeſs who 
died in her twelfth Year, the Ora- 
tor, after a Ribblerow of Titles, 
expatiates on the Chaſtity, Pru- 
dence, and other premature Endow- 
ments of the Deceaſed ; yet this 


Panegyriſt was no leſs than a Bi- 
hops. = 


All the capital Paſſions die away 
at the Approach of Death; A va- 
Tice 
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rice alone acts in its full Foree. 
However ſincerely Men repent at 
that tremendous Seaſon, of their Love 
of Women and Abuſe of Riches, 
they ſtill cling to Covetouſnels, 
The Commander ds — after a 
lingring Illneſs, being at the Point 
of Death, ſaid to his Phyſician, 
who had carefully attended him du- 
ring ſix Months, that it was time 
reward his Aſſiduity, and offered him 
three Louis out of a Bag which was 
carefully hid under his Bolſter : 
The Phyſician, ſtunned at ſuch a 
Trifle, aſk*d if it was in Part: In 
Part! reply*d the dying Miter, I 
fay in Part too; no, no, Sir, I re- 
ward you richly for the whole Time 
of my Illneſs. The Phyſician again 
expoſtulated with him; and the 
Commander reply*d, Well, I ſee it 
is a hard Matter to ſatisfy you, here, 
then, is a little Crown for you. | 
At this the Doctor could not for- | 
bear laughing, but refuſed the three 
Louis and the little Crown. n 
255 | an 
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and Avarice remain with Men to 
the laſt Gaſp; though the Stingy 
may not imagine themſelves to be 
ſo, and go off with that Notion. - 


Such things as may prejudice our 
Intereſt, or diſturb our Tranquility, 
ſhould not be pried into. Let diſ- 
agreeable Truths ſleep; give me an 
Error which ſettles me in Eaſe, be- 
fore a direct Proof which would 
throw me into an Agony. Curio- 
ſity belongs to Children and Fools; 
to Children, as knowing nothing; 
to Fools, as minding other People's 
Follies. 


As the Eſtates of others are not 
to be invaded, neither are their Ti- 
tles to be aſſumed. A mere Gen- 
tleman by ſtiling himſelf Count or 
Marquiſs, commits ſuch an Imper- 
tinence, though too common, that 
Men of Senſe think him below their 
Ridicule. Pride your ſelf to your 
Heart's Content, with the Atchiev- 
ments 
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ments or Dignities of your Anceſ. 
tors; but ſcorn the Tricks of For- 
tune-Hunters, for if you can't reach 
ſo high as your Ambition looks, you 
may at leaſt outſtrip that ſcandalous 

Species. | 
As Women deſpiſe their Inferi- 
ors, and ſlight their Equals, fo they 
envy their Betters. Would not one 
ſwear that Birth and Rank always 
included Merit? There cannot be 
a more palpable Contradiction than 
is here ſeen between ſaying and do- 
ing. After laying down the moſt 
generous Maxims, we perlevere in 
Contempt, Envy and Malevolence 
in a Contempt, never ſo well ground- 
ed as our Envy. The Marchionels 
de — s Monkey bit one of her Wo- 
men ſo terribly in the Arm, that it 
was apprenended ſhe would loſe her 
Life; on the firſt Day the Mar- 
chioneſs rattled her Monkey, and 
in good Earneſt, charged it never to 
bite ſo hard. The poor Girl came 
off with the Loſs of the Arm; and 
as 
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as this rendered her unſerviceable, 
ſhe' was turned away, with a Pro- 
miſe of being taken care of, The 
Marquiſs beginning to repreſent 
the Inhumanity of ſuch a Proceed- 
ing, ſhe interrupted him, What can 
J do with a Creature without Arms ? 


Some are entirely actuated by a 
Spirit of Contradiction: If any one 
makes an Overture, that's enough 
for them to oppoſe it. This is ei- 
ther the Effect of a freakiſh Hu- 
mor affecting Singularity, or of a 
Contempt of the Generality, as if 
they were a bad Pattern in every 
thing. However, it be, theſe Hu- 
moriſts are the Jeſts of Society, 
and ſeldom any thing is ſeen to 
proſper under their Management, 
Itts only in ſpeculative Points that 
Truth is to be found in unfrequented 
Paths; in Action and Buſineſs, it is 
better to keep the high Way. Sa- 
gacity ſeems pretty nearly divided 
amongſt moſt Men; fo that it gives 

no 
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no Superiority over thoſe who are 
not ſo well provided as our ſelves, 


but in Occaſions when it might be 


better for us to be upon a level 
with — The Men of Wit are 

generally the moſt embarraſs'd in 
their Concerns, involving them- 
ſelves in a Sea of Troubles by the 


Singularity of their Notions and At- 


tachment to vilionary cee 


He who is Auſh'd wich an Al- 
rance of making a vaſt Fortune, is 
often at the ſame time poſting to 
Ruin, and only by the Omiſſion of 
a light Circumſtance in his Sup- 
putation, In Projects of Moment 
every thing ſhould be weighed : 
Nothing but the immenſe Advan- 
tages of Succeſs, and the ſmall De- 
triment of a Miſcarriage, can war- 
rant ſetting any thing afloat on the 
Stream of Hazard. | 


A Man of Senſe carefully ſtudies 


his Abilities and Weakneſſes ; his 
Abt- 
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Abilities, that he may take the ſhorteſt 
Cut to Happineſs ; and his Weak- 
neſſes, that he may not ſtumble by 
the Way. This Addreſs, in mak- 
ing an Eſtimate of the Difficulties 
compared with his Talents, gives 
him an Inſight into Futurity; ac- 
cordingly he only is overborne by 
unexpected Events, to whom no- 
thing has appeared difficult, or not 
difficult enough. 


There is more Equity in the con- 
ſcious Verdict we paſs upon our 
ſelves, than is generally thought. It 
were well, if our Behaviour was as 
free from Deceit, as the inward 
Eſtimate of our Worth. A Vil- 
lain is for palming himſelf upon 
the World for an honeſt Man, yet 
cant think himſelf ſuch, A Block- 
head alſo may ſet up for a Wit, 
though convinced how far ſhort he 
falls of many others: With all his 
Affectation of diſtinguiſhing Ex- 
cellence, no Man, in his ſecret 

Thoughts, 


_\ 
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Thoughts, prefers: himſelf to any, 
but Strangers or ſuch who ate ma. 
nifeſtly his Inferiors; the Conceit 
reaches no farther. Be it known 
to all my Friends' and Acquain- 
tance, that I allow only thoſe to 
have Wit, who do appear to me 
to have more than myſelf; I ſay 
of others, that they are not ſtupid, 
Envy is ſeen in the Self. ſufficient 
no leſs than in others, a ſure Sign 
that they are not ſo highly ſatisfied 
with themſelves as they ſeem : If 
Hypocriſy be a Homage paid by 
Vice to Virtue, Envy is an Ac- 
knowledgment (and a very painful 
one) of Superiority. 


Never embark premeditately i in 
any arduous Undertaking, of which 
the Reſult muſt be a very fignal Glo- 
ry or a no leſs diſgraceful 3 
Great Actions ſeldom are rei 
fully remembered, till the bad ones 
begin to be forgot; ; that is, when 
bens _ is dead. *Tis an extra- 

vagant 
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vagant Game, where all in Life is 
needleſsly hazarded, to gain ſome- 
thing after Death, 


Some Men even weep like Wo- 
men, but ſcarce any Woman can 
weep like a Man. Tears do not 
always flow from Weakneſs, ſome- 
times from Senſibility ; the moſt 
Reſolute may, in ſome Junctures, 
weep with as much Decency, as, 
in others, the moſt Auſtere may 
laugh; with this Difference, that 
one may rationally laugh at a Word, 
whereas Tears denoting a ſtronger 
and more laſting Emotion, mult be 
juſtified by a proportionate Motive. 
One may laugh at a Trifle, but 
it ſhould be ſomething important 
which draws Tears. Any thing will 
work upon Women ; as they laugh 
and weep with the ſame Facility; 
they only want one to lead up the 
Dance; for, according to the Poet, 
let but one Woman weep, imme- 
diately another adds her Tears, and 

if 


I 
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if ever ſo many, they all copiouſly 
join in the Lamentation. What 


can this mean? I dare not tell.— 


but Men are lucky Gueſſers. 


Whence is it that Men, other- 
wile extremely delicate, are not fo 
nice in their Amours, as Women of 
any Taſte are? I could point out 


one Reaſon, not greatly to our 
Honour : Were the Virtue which 


is in ſome of us, more diſcreet and 
flexible, Men would hardly leave 
us for Creatures, whom, at firſt, 
they viſit only to kill a tedious 
Hour, but who afterwards become 
the Objects of a ſettled and very 


liberal Attachment. 


Avoid the Immoral and Impo- 
lite : The Converſation of Men of 
Literature and Virtue exerciſes and 
innobles the Mind, which among 
the Herd becomes rapid and pol- 


luted. Talents are cultivated, the 
Pure Stile . Politeneſs, Vir- 


tue, 
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tue, and Dignity preſerved, only 
with thoſe who excel in them; be- 
ſides, we are much ſooner vitiated 
than improved. 

Some Men fancy, that could they 
once be admitted into thoſe Aſſem- 
blies of Wits which meetattheHouſes 
of ſome Ladies, they ſhould beat the 
very. Tip of Fame; not. conſider- 
ing, that the noble Writings of theſe 
Gentlemen are not owing to that 


Diſtinction, but that Diſtinction owe- 


ing to the previous Reputation of 


their Writings. I could find in my 


Heart to tell M. „ Either 
write finely, or act gloriouſly, and 
then you need not fear but it will 
ſpread. If you are for being talked 
of, perform ſomething worthy of 


it. Your being choſe a Member of 
the Academy, or admitted to the 


Aſſemblies of all the Ladies in the 


Univerſe, will only occaſion En- 
quiries by what Means, till it is evi- 


dent, that your Accompliſhments 
alone procured you theſe Honors. 
| G The 
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The Character of a Man of Senſe 
does not depend on Women, wh@e- 
as ours riſes and falls at the Will of 
Man. Our Applauſe is no current 
Proof of Capacity; and our Cen- 
ſure of a Man who has given Proofs 
of his Merit, recoils upon ourſelves; 
but when a Man declares ſuch a 
Woman to have Wit, his Word is 
ſufficient ; it eſtabliſhes her Cha- 
racter: This, by the way, is ſome- 
thing odd, for Ge I am, that Men 
are as liable to be ROY as 


We ar on 


He who cannot wind himſelf 
clear from a diſagreeable Propoſal, 
muſt be contented ſometimes to be 
thought diſcourteous and unſociable. 
Evaſions and Subterfuges won't take 
with all; ſome are ſo ſtubborn, 
and of ſuch a Memory, that they 
are not eaſily put off ; the only 
way to deal with theſe, is to ſeem 

very much out of Humor with 
them; 
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them; unleſs, forcſeeing their Drift, 
you have refuſed them beforchand. 


To obtain a Woman's Aﬀections, 
ſtudy her Humors and Flcaſures, 
gratify her Fancies, excuſe her Ca- 
prices, wink at her Faults, praiſe the 
good Qualities ſhe has, lend her 
thoſe ſhe has not, never commend 
any Woman before her, eſpecially 
never offer to lay her under the leaſt 
Conſtraint. Whatever offends Self- 
love, or checks our Pleaſures, muſt 
never hope for Pardon ; at leaſt, 
this is my Recipe. 


The greateſt Plague a Woman 
can meet with, is a headſtrong Ga- 
lant, for whom ſhe has no Aﬀecti- 
on; when ſhe is alone, his Preſence 
is a Nuiſance, but much worſe, 
when ſhe has Company to her like- 
ing; he muſt expect to be deteſted, 
who will obſtinately debar two Per- 
ſons, who love each other, from 
the Enjoyment of a long wiſh'd-for 
| G 2 Inter- 
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Interview : Significant Tokens are 
not wanting to let him know that 
his Abſence is deſired ; the Looks, 
Attitudes, Diſcourſe, Silence, and 
the Emphaſis on the Adieu, are fo 
many Sentences of Baniſhment, 


'To get rid of troubleſome Per- 
ſons, without making them our 
Enemies, is a very nice Point: To 
tell them, Begone, you are trou- 
bleſome, may indeed fend them 
away, but with Hearts full of Re- 
ſentment; and to tire them with an 
over- ſtrain'd Politeneſs, ſucceeds 
neither with the Witalls, who, poor 
Souls! take every thing in good 
part; nor with thoſe of a different 
Caſt, who will ſtay on purpoſe to 
plague us. Well, what's to be 
done then? why, really, I know 
no other Shift, than to get the 
Plague, or te give out that one has 
it ; like a Philoſopher, who, that 
ee 
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all Viſitors to be told, that his Ill- 
neſs was catching, 


Deviate ſometimes from your real 
Temper ; *tis a ſure way to put 
deſigning Perſons to a Loſs, it 
not totally diſconcert their Mea- 
ſures, by keeping them in Suſpence 
betwixt Hope and Fear. If you 
are always good-natured, no body 
will mind you ; 1t always open, 
you'll be often circumvented ; if 
always crafty, you'll be miſtruſted; 
whereas by a well-timed Variation 
of Conduct, you'll be loved and 
never duped, but may dupe others; 
which ſometimes becomes neceſſary. 


Preeminence is never forgiven, 
unleſs very conſpicuous: It would 
be very imprudent to give an Open- 
ing to your Patron or NMiiſtreſs, 
whereby the one might diſcern that 
your Talents ſurpaſs his, and the 
other, that, the Difference of Sexes 
conſidered, your Perſon and Car- 
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riage 1s the moſt agreeable. To 
make Parade of your own Wit, is 
not the Point ; but artfully to lay 
Opportunities in the Way of ſuch 
from whom you have any Expec- 
tions, of ſhewing theirs, 


To lay one's ſelf open to every 
body, is, at leaſt, an Indiſcretion : 
With all our Wit, Learning, Ca- 
pacity, and Virtue, we have till 
ſome weak Side, ſome diſadvan- 
tageons Point of View. Here, the 
Women muſt be owned to ſet the 


Men a good Leſſon; they carefully 
hide what won't bear ſeeing : There's 
Lady ——, who, having bad Teeth, 
laughs only with her Eyes. 


Madam de and Mr. ds —— 
in the firſt Extaſies of an infant 
Paſſion, were for ſecuring each 
other, by thoſe Ties which are of 
the greateſt Force with conſiderate 
Perſons, and of none with Lovers ; 


after the moſt terrible Imprecations, 
they 
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they called upon God and the An- 
gels to ratify this Solemnity. Well, 
they lived ſeveral Months in a bliſs- 
ful Certainty of each other's invio- 
lable Truth; but Madam de — 
unfortunately took into her Houſe 
a young Relation, who, though 
not ſo beautiful as herſelf, was worth 
notice. Accordingly Mr. de 
took notice of her, grew in Love 
with her, and his Paſſion being re- 
turned, he took care to pay his 
Viſits to Madam de only when 
he was ſure to find her Relation 
alone; but ill Luck overtakes us 
one Day or other, Madam de— 
once bolting in upon them una- 
wares, ſurprized her Lover in her 
RivaPs Arms : She immediately 
drew back, and ſtood on the Stairs. 
Upon Mr. de s coming out, 
as ſhe expected he would, ſhe gently 
took him by the Hand, and led- 
him down Stairs; then ſaid to her 
Porter, Here you, eye this Man 
** from Head to Foot; if ſuch 
G 4 we 
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*© a one ever appears at the Gate, 
« be ſure to deny me; and that 
vou may not be miſtaken, mind, 
« this is his Picture. After this 
firſt Exploit, returning to her Ap- 
partment, ber Kinſwoman threw 
herſelf at her Feet. Riſe, Child, 
aid ſhe, with an Air of Kindneſs, 
I am not in the leaſt ſurprized 
* that Mr. de has gained your 
*« Aﬀections, and as little angry 
« at your Weakneſs : I experienced 
it before you, and you never en- 
& gaged yourſelf not to love him. 
& We have both followed the Mo- 
tions of our Hearts, which, as 
&« it is no more than natural, I don't 
" reſent 3 the Guilt is all Mr. ge 
s, and him I have puniſhed. 
Be eaſy, and ſtrive to forget that 
© Fellow, for I don't ſee why you 
% ſhould expect more Conftancy 
de than he has ſhewn to me.” 
This Speech was followed by a ten- 
der Embrace and a Preſent, and 


Madam de —— continued to treat 
her 
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her with the ſame Indulgence as be- 
fore, Here was Reſolution; but 
no Reſolution can take away Senſi- 
bility ; for this Affair threw her in- 
to a ſevere Illneſs, which brought 
her to make many a Vow againſt 
further Amours, and ſhe ſtrictly 
adhered to them. 


It were to be wiſhed that all Wo- 
men were like Madam de 
But my Queſtion is, Whether ſhe 
broke her Proteſtations, and whe- 
ther God, and the Angels whom 
ſhe had invoked as Witneſſes, can 
be offended at her diſmiſſing an In- 
grate, and turning her Love into 
Contempt. Is it objected, that 
ſuch ſolemn Engagements were in- 
diſſoluble, or, that, at leaſt, if her 
Infraction of them was not criminal, 
her entering into them was blame- 
able; that may be, but this does 
no inyalidate my Aſſertion. 


5 
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In my Advice, I have intimated, 
that Promiſes ſhould be conditional, 
when any Incident is apprehended 
which may render the Performance 
improper. To explain myſelf; a We- 
man promiles to love for ever; but 
ſurcly this is with a tacit Condition 
of being loved for ever, and that her 
Lover ſhall be careful of his Perſon, 
and not run himſelf into any Diffi- 
culties, c. Is it not manifeſt, that 
without ſuch a Reſervation, they 
would be continually dinning each 
other's Ears with, Well, Tam bound 
to land it, I'll never run ſuch Lengths 
again. Why ſhould Oaths be ac- 
counted more obligatory than ow 
can naturally be? Is it not enoug 
to act up to them, whilſt we have 
no valid Reaſons to neglect them; 
beſides, ſome things are out of our 
Power, and theſe 1 more eſpecially 
mean. To ſwear everlaſting Fide- 
lity, may be rational, Fidelity be- 
ms 
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ing in our Power; but never vow 

everlaſting Love. We ſhould only 

ſwear like Children, or ſtrictly exa- 

mine the Purport and ITY of our 
Oaths. 


A Man has debauched a Girl un- 
der Promiſe of Marriage; by 
refuſing to marry her, he has plain- 
ly committed a Theft, and refuſes 
Reſtitution; and by marrying her, 
brings irrecoverable Diſgrace and 
Miſery on himſelf: Now, what 
muſt he do? retract his Word or 
ſacrifice his Happineſs? The latter. 
Why, no more could be required, 
if it would certainly render the ſe- 
duced Perſon happy; but nothing 
is more uncertain: So that the real 
State of the Queſtion is, Whether a 
Man muſt, in regard to his Word, 
ſacrifice both his own, and the Hap- 
pineſs of another? No, ſurely. 
Therefore, young Women, be up- 
on your Guard; never rely upon 

G 6 Promiſes 
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Promiſes extorted by Paſſion, and 
repugnant to Senſe and Intereſt. 
Men, forbear raſh Engagements, 
and Matters will mend on both 


— 
- 


Sides. 


It is a very important Happineſs 
to a young Man, if the firſt Wo- 
man he loves, .proves a Woman of 
Senſe and Honour ; her Aſcendant 
over him can then have only 
advantageous: Conſequences. It ts 
my Will, is a ſtriking Word from a 
beautiful Woman ; but when our 
Wills are directed by Reaſon and 
Honour, how happy is a Gentleman 
in his Submiſſion to our Commands. 


The Inſolence of Men, in for- 
mer times, ſprung from their be- 
ing uſed to converſe with Women 
who deſerved no Reſpect ; for the 
Tribe of the Brazens was very nu- 
merous in ancient Days. Now it 
is extinct, all the Men are polite 
and gallant, and the Women _ 
f WI 
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with whom the Bounds of Reſpect 
are not eaſily tranſgreſſed. She who 
ſhould be offended in good earneſt, 
and he who ſhould really be afraid 
of offending, would be looked up- 
on as old-faſhioned Creatures. 


If former times had their Brazens, 

ſome Men, however, were to be 
found of a ſafe and eaſy Commerce, 
taking every Thing by the beſt 
Handle, never thinking the worſe 
of a Woman for a few Slips, un- 
changeable in their Reſpect; howe- 
ver, Reſpect is too phlegmatic to 
have been ever much in Requeſt. 


It isno lefs neceſſary for a young 
Man to keep good Company among 
Women, than for a young Woman 
to avoid diſſolute Men; it will im- 
prove his Underſtanding and Mo- 
rals, provided they are neither De- 
votees nor Libertines; nothing be- 
ing to be learned by the former, and 
nothing from the latter, but what is 

BR 
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better unknown; they ſeduce the 
beſt Inclinations, and though, which 
is very uncertain, the Mind ſhould 
recover itſelf at a maturer Age, it 
will retain ſome Relics of their Com- 
merce, which a well-bred Woman 
ever nauſeates. What Reſource then 
. isthere after a Courſe of Life amongſt 
Libertines? Muſt a Man ſpend his 
latter Years in Remorſe for the for- 
mer, and ſo be a Burden to himſelt 
and others? Really, he might as 
well continue with his old Acquaint- 
ance, as no new ones will accept of 
him. I deſire to be ſilent as to 
keeping Company with Devotees; 
I ſhould have them all upon my 
Back, and then, what little Cha- 
rater I have, would be fadly man- 
= 


To ps to Cuſtom in Thinking, 
Speaking and Acting, is keeping 
yourſelf upon a Level with the Mil- 
lions; not that I would put you 
upon being ſingular, for Originals 
| are 
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are liked by very few. But by 
thinking juſtly, ſpeaking graceful- 
ly, and acting nobly, you'll diſtin- 
guiſh yourſelt, without being an O- 
riginal. 


It is ſaid that every Thing comes 
in Time; this is often verified as to 
Folly; but in ſome People their 
Time of Good - ſenſe never comes, 
who yet are not the moſt miſerable. 
There is a Man whoſe whole Study 
and Employment is to collect all the 
little Anecdotes of Court and City, 
and whoſe higheſt Pleaſure is to 
communicate them, which he does 
very profuſely. He thinks himſelf 
the happieſt Creature living, if he 
is the firſt to inform you that ſuch 
a Gentleman's Sale of Pictures 
amounted to above 4000 J. it 
looks as if he were ſo in Reality, 
for the moſt conſummate Mathe- 
matician of this Age has declared, 
that he envied the happy Futility, 

and 
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and the entertaining Knowledge of 
this Perſon. | 


Our } Happineſs is either within 
ourſelves, or procured by others; 
ſo, let us not bewilder ourſelves in 
Queſt of a Station not allotted to us, 
a viſionary Fortune, or an unattain- 
able Reputation; there was but one 
right Way for the Marquis de 
which is, indeed, the ſame which 

his Anceſtors trod; but he makes 
light of that, and playing an in- 
comparable Fiddle, he cares for 
nothing beyond. 


I don't know whether I ſhould 
not chooſe that any mean Paſſion, 
or ſcandalous Action, of mine, 
ſhould be expoſed to the World, 
rather than have it as a ſecret Canker 
in my Mind, Let me be thought, 
ſuch as I really am. I would no 
more defraud Men of their Eſteem 
than their Money. It is virtue it- 
felf in which I delight, and not = 
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the Fame of it; then I mortally 
hate all Hypocriſy, as the Maſk of 
Wickedneſs. 


Men have the Words, Vice, Vir- 
tue, Probity, Religion, &c. as of- 
ten in their Mouths, as Women 
have China, Jewels, Chints, Da- 
maſk, &c. fo that one would think 
they underſtood each other ; but 
when they come to explain their 
Ideas of thefe Terms, there is ſuch a 
Contrariety that one would think 
they were all born in a different Cli- 
mate; nay, their Humors are ſo 
various, their Purſuits ſo oppoſite, 
and their Deportment ſo diſſimilar, 
that they look like ſo many Ani- 
mals of a diſtin&t Species. Whence 
can this Diverſity proceed ? when 
in the Objects of Senſe there is a per- 
fect Agreement; all Eyes admire 
the Rainbow; the Odors of the 
Pink, Roſe, and Jeſſamin pleaſe uni- 
verſally; ſome Diſhes delight all 
Palates, and fo of the other Senſes. 

Have 
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Have we no diſtinguiſhing Senſe 
for Virtue and Vice, for Honour 


and Probity, &c. or if we have, is 


it diſtempered in moſt Men ? This 
is probably the Caſe, The Ear, 
Feeling, Smelling, the Eye, the 
Taſte, Sc. are in all Countries left 
in their natural State; no Art is 
uſed to ſpoil them; accordingly 
they ſeldom fail of forming a proper 
Judgment of their reſpective Ob- 
Jets. As to the ſixth Senſe, which 
is converſant about Truth and Falſe- 
hood, Vice and Virtue, every thing 
feems to make againſt ir, 


Might I be allowed to ſpeak like 
Montaigne, and uſe his ftrong and 
original I mages, which our falſe De- 
licacy has exploded, I would ſay, 
that Truth is ſeldom preſcnt at our 
Birth; but that Prejudices crowd 
about the Midwife, watching our 
Egreſs, and Superſtition immedi- 
ately claps its Hands upon our 


Temples, to cruſh our Heads ; 
| hence 
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hence ſo many Wrong-heads, and 
theſe beyond all Mending ; ſo ma- 
ny ſtreightened Sculls, which can 
never be diſtended ; for the Callus 
being ſettled, any Experiments that 
Way might only make them worſe. 
Montaigne would add, the Incruſta- 
tion has penetrated too far to be in- 
tirely extracted, and better not at 
all than not intirely ; that would be. 
only making a Man like a ſtudded 
Snuff-box, which has loſt moſt of 
its Studs; before they repreſented 
ſomething, ſuch as it was; but now 
no body can tell what to make of 
them: Such are exactly all Demi- 
Philoſophers, and almoſt all thoſe 
Women who bear the Epithet of 
Wonderful. 


Happineſs is a Bowl which we 
follow in its Run, and give it a Kick 
when it ſtops. We hold on a long 
while in this Exerciſe, before we 
grow out of Conceit withit. When 
we are almoſt ſpent, we are for 

reſting, 
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reſting, and let the Bow] take its 
Courſe ; then we execrate Life, in- 
veigh againſt every body but our 
own dear ſelves. Some betake them- 
ſelves to writing grave Books, in 
which two Things are moſt diſcern- 
ible, that the- Author has miſpent 
his former Life, and that he is ex- 
tremely out of Humour. With 
Submiſſion to Epictetus's celebrated 
Wiſdom, I profeſs, I had rather take 
a Turn in a Church- yard, and read 
over the Epitaphs, than fit poring 
upon his doleful Morals. What is 
it to me, whether, according to 
him, it is more in our Power to di- 
miniſh our Troubles, than to add to 
our Pleaſures ; or whether Epicurus 
be in the right? Ir is clear to me, 
that he knows nothing of his Hap- 
pineſs, who aims at nothing beyond 
thoſe two Concerns, . This, if I re- 
member right, was the Op: nion of 
one Ariſtippus, and I adopt it, My 
Advice 1s to put a good Face 155. 
a 


- 
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all Conditions, Affluence and Pe- 
nury, Grandeur and Abaſcment. 


Ariſtippus could figure at the 
Tables of Monarchs, and make a 
chearful Meal on Pulſe in Diogenes's 
Caſk. This is the Philoſopher for 
me. Purple does not intoxicate 
him, nor a coarſe Garment fit un- 
eaſy upon him. He is Proof againſt 
Viciſſitudes. He enjoys the Gifts 
of Fortune, and at the ſame time 
can placidly reſign them. His Vir- 
tue is a ſecure Shelter in the worſt 
Weather: Is Pain to be ſupported, 
here my Philoſopher equals Epicte- 
tus; and Epicurus does not exceed 
him in his lively and delicate Enjoy- 
ment of Pleaſure; nor will I ever 
think him intitled to that Appella- 
tion, who can ſleep only on the 
bare Ground, or on Down. The 
Man of Reflection takes up with 
whatever Couch Fortune offers 
him. The Philoſopher makes Life 
a Diverſion and an Exerciſe, enjoy- 


ms 
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ing Pleaſures and ſetting a Pattern 
of Virtue ; and if this Alternative 
be not very glorious, neither is it 
very cenſurable. He will neither 
ſtrive after an ideal Perfeetion, nor 
place his Felicity in becoming in- 
ſenſible. If he publiſhes, his Works 
will breathe * the Benignity, Com- 
Fel and Elevation of his 
ind; there will be no Appear- 
ance of a Man reſtleſs in the Purſuit 
of Happineſs, but of one exulting 
in the ſolid Enjoyment of it. Only 
read Fontenelle on Happineſs, and 
you are forced to ſay within yourſelf, 
what a happy Man was this Au- 
thor! His Treatiſe may not make 
you, poſlibly, ſo learned as that of 
Maupertuis on moral Philoſophy, 
but it will make you eaſier. You'll 
be better pleaſed with Life after Fon- 
tenelle; and after Maupertuis you'll 
be apt to wiſh yourſelf in your 
Grave. Excuſe a little Trifling ; 
the one preſents you with delicious 


Comfits which melt in your Mouth; 
the 
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the other gives you Nuts to crack, 
many of which, after tiring your 
Jaws, prove rotten, or contain only 
a bitter Duſt. Aſk Fontenelle, what 
is Pleaſure ? you need not be ap- 
prehenſive of ſuch an Anſwer as 
this, That, in general, Pleaſure 
conſiſts in a Perception which the 
Soul had rather feel than not feel ! 
W hat a flar, baſe, infipid Definition 
is this of Pleaſure! However, the 
Jejuneneſs of the Manner would 
meet with more Favor if compen- 
ſated by the Richneſs of the Matter; 
but without any Wrong to the Au- 
thor or his Work, it is defective in 
this Point, and not a little. Mr. de 
Maupertuis ſeems to me to be for 
obtruding a moral Arithmetic of 
his Invention upon the World, and 
applying to all Men, in general, a 
Calculation appoſite only to thoſe 
of his particular Complection. The 
more and the leſs of Pleaſure or 
Pain, and the more or leſs Senſibi- 
lity of Pain or Pleaſure, branch 

our 
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our whole Species into different 
Claſſes of Men, of different De- 
grees of Happineſs or Miſery ; and 
among all theſe, but. one is to be 
found, where the Principles of Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery are exactly bal- 
lanced. Lſay, after a Supputation 
of the Happineſs and Miſery of the 
ſeveral Orders of Men, in one only 
do they amount to the ſame Total. 
Above this Order, Life begins to 
be an Advantage ; beneath it, there 
is a Gradation of Sorrows 3 ſo that 
Life is not to be termed an Evil to 
all Men indefinitely, but only, it 
may be an Evil to more, than it is a 
Good. Nor is this all. Whence 
has Mr. de Maupertuis fetched this 
Propoſition, that Pain and Pleaſure 
were to be eſtimated ſimply by Du- 
ration and Intenſeneſs ? Surely any 
one with a ſingle Scruple of com- 
mon Senſe, would prefer the Enjoy- 
ment of an Hundredth Part of a 
great Pleaſure for a hundred Years 
ſucceſſively, to the whole _— 
1 | only 
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only for one Year. Duration, con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from either 
Pleaſure or Pain, ſeems an Advan- 
tage; but ſome Pleaſures decay ex- 
tremely faſt, and ſome Pains be- 
come intolerably violent by any 
Continuance; and perhaps no two 
Pleaſures nor two Pains, nor one 
Pleaſure nor one Pain, to uſe Mr. 
de Maupertuiss Terms, are un- 
der the ſame Law of Velocity 
How can Life be rated from ſo ma- 
ny unequal Premiſes? nor can Ex- 
perience adjuſt the Calculation, for 
if you aſk the firſt Perſon you meet, 
are you willing to die? and he ſhould 
ſay yes, I even with to die, can you 
infer from hence that Life is an Evil 
to him? No, indeed, the utmoſt 
Import of this Anſwer is, that he 
is diſſatisfied with the preſent In- 
ſtant: Likewiſe, had the Anſwer 
been, I am for living, it would 
have been only applicable to the 
preſent, Are you willing to die? 
is ſo complex a Queſtion, that it 

H ſeldom 
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ſeldom meets with a full Anſwer, 
You aſk a Man how he ſtands af- 
feed to Life? and the Amount of 
his Anſwer is, only, that he is either 
pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the preſent 
Moments ; whereas the true State 
of the Queſtion is, whether he would 
live juſt the very ſame Life over 
again? And, here, the Fear of 
Death might determine his Anſwer, 
and moſt Men might be willing to 
return to the Cradle, only to be fur- 
ther from the Grave, and tor Fear, 
as the Vulgar Saying has it, of fal- 
ling out of the Frying-pan into the 
Fire. The Caſe won't admit of a 
general Concluſion. It looks as if 
fome Men had better havenever been 
born; and to thoſe who live happily, 
Death ſeems an Evil : Methinks, it 
ſhould be welcome to thoſe who are 
a Burthen to themſelves and others; 
for it is ſuppoſable that Death, like 
many other T hings, is but a Bug- 
bear. Its Approach, we ſee, ex- 
tmguiſhes all Love and — ; 

the 
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the moſt delightful Objects are diſ- 
regarded; the dying Man can 
ſcarce beſtow one Look upon Wife, 
Children, and Relations or Miſtreſs : 
W hence then this Unwillingneſs to 
die? Had not many Perſons of good 
Senſe calmly diſpatched themſelves, 
I ſhould think the Dread of Death 
a natural Principle. Whatever it 
be, God forbid I ſhould become an 
Advocate for Suicide ; this would 
appear particularly odd in me, tho? 
it would not have the greater 
Weight : But I will, and that tru- 
ly, tell you, that ſome Tears ſince, 
when I really thought myſelf, with- 
m ten Minutes of Death, I was dy- 
ing with all the Serenity of a true 
Philoſopher. The Length and Vio- 
tence of my IlIneſs, originally ow- 
ing to an Accident not uncommon 
among Women, had neither diſor- 
dered my Reafon nor Temper : 
Though at that Time in the Prime 
of Lite, and the firſt Year of a very 
happy Marriage, though adored by 
| H2 my 
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my Huſband, beloved by my 
Friends, and perfectly well ſatisfied 
with every Circumſtance of my Si- 
tuation, I was leaving the World 
without the leaſt Repining. I fo 
little thought of Relief and Aſſiſt- 
ance, that I did not ſo much as aſk 
for thoſe of the Soul. I was re- 
moving from the Embraces of my 
Relations to the Boſom of God, 
with the ſame Tranquillity as for- 
-getting the Buſtle of the World in 
the Repoſe of Sleep. Now, I fay 
to myſelf, why may not this be the 
Caſe with many others ? 


So that ſome, among the Happy, 
do not account Death any great E- 
vil. This depends on their Tem- 
per; though the Pains of Sickneſs, 
the Gratulations of Conſcience, or 
an innate Fortitude, or the Preſence 
of ſome Perſons may be acceſſory 
Motives : But enough of this me- 
lancholy Subject, about which we 
are all in the dark, or at beſt ſee 

| | but 
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but dimly. The Philoſophers and 
myſelf, in ourHarangues upon Death, 
are juſt as wiſe as a blind Man de- 
ſcribing Light and Colours, or as a 
certain Virtuoſo of our Days, who 
uſed to put his Head under Water, 
to diſcover if Fiſhes had any Hear- 
ing. To return to the Eſſay on Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, the Author, after 
extravagating on the Nature of the 
happy Moment, ſeems to me no 
leſs inaccurate in his Enumeration 
of the Pleaſures of the Soul; theſe 
he limits to two Kinds, the one a- 
riſing from the Practice of Virtue, 
the other from a View of Truth. 
How ! is there not ſome Gratifica- 
tion in Hatred, Revenge and Wic- 
kedneſs, may I aſk the Author him- 
ſelf, if he is a Stranger to all intel- 
lectual Pleaſures but thoſe reſulting 
from Virtue and Speculation ? Mr. 
de Maupertuis will hardly deny the 
Author of the Impartial Enquiry to 
have felt even a very delicious Sa- 
tisfaction in embaraſſing his Adver- 
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faries, and as hardly affirm the 
Love of Virtue, or the Inveſtiga- 
tion of Truth to have been the 
Sources of this Pleaſure. But theſe 
are not the only Difficulties in his 
Poſition, The Practice of Equity, 
and the Knowledge of Truth are, 
you ſay, the only two Inlets of Plea- 
fure to the Soul; well, granted, 
But what do you mean by the Prac- 
tice of Virtue and Equity? What 
is really ſo, or, what you conceive 
to be ſo? What alſo do you mean 
by the View of Truth, what is real- 
ly ſo, or, what appears to be ſo? 
Are there no happy Errors? Is eve- 
ry Miſtake big with Anguiſh or 
Detriment? Was it advantageous 
or not, to a Father of a Family, to 
be inwardly and throughly per- 
ſuaded, that without any Prejudice 
to his Happineſs, he might either 
be. utterly careleſs of the Education 
of his Children, or educate them 
tar above his Rank and Fortune, if 
he ſhould die before the unhappy 
isl 3 Con- 
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Conſequences of thoſe Extremes 
broke out. Such a Diſcuſſion would 
not have been miſplaced. But, 
how can ſo many Points be cleared 
up in a few Pages? And why not 
then add a few more, rather than 
ſtreighten the Subject; there was 
either too much or too little. 

Some remarkable Whim is to be 
found in moſt Perſons of a diſtin- 
guiſhed Merit; whether it be Af- 
fectation or Deſign I know not; poſ- 
ſibly they mean to amuſe Envy with 
it, or conclude, that thoſe Foibles, at 
which many will be continually carp- 
ing, will afford ſo many Opportunt- 
ties to others, to enlarge upon their 
noble Qualities, In either Cafe, I 
commend their Prudence. They of 
whom ſome Ill may be ſaid, with a 
great deal of Good, come oftener 
upon the Carpet than a finiſhed 
Character ; the former ſuit both the 
Fault-finders and the Panegyriſts. 
The Count de with all his e- 
minent Endowments, was ſo fan- 
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taſtical as often to appear abroad in 
a Suit of blue Mohair, red Heels, 
and a white Feather, though in his 
cightieth Year ! O the Fop! but 
let me tell you, that without this 
Foppery, it would not have been 
aſked, what old Fool is that? and 
conſequently not have been anſwer- 
ed; *tis the Count de — a very 
extraordinary Perſon. 


Let no ſuperficial Philoſopher 
marry ; for unleſs he has the good 
Fortune to meet with a Woman of 
ſingular Merit, they will only be a 
-mutual Vexation to eachother, with- 
out more Conceſſions and Indul- 
gences than are uſual. If that State 
which brings Philoſophy leaſt to the 
Teſt be fitteſt for him, then Mar- 
riage is not; though, if Marriage 
be clogged with Inconveniencies, 


Celibacy is not without them. What 
Quiet has an old Batchelor, who is 
not ſurly enough to ſhut his Doors 


againſt thoſe who are to be Gainers 
by 
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by his Death? The Abbot —— 
lay at the Point of Death, and to his 
Misfortune was very rich; con- 
ſequently his Heirs very impatient; 
he had likewiſe Benefices, and Ne- 
phews qualified for them ; this was 
enough to make him ſhrink at dy- 
ing, and to haſten his Death. Two 
of his Relations ſtanding at his Bed's 
Feet, one called to him, Uncle, why 
is not the Sacrament brought? you 
are far gone ; then the other impor- 
tuned him, pray, Uncle reſign ſuch 
a Benefice to my Brother, asthe Phy- 
ſicians have given you over. The 
poor Abbot, being no Hero at any 
time, was now fo terrified with his 
Nephew's Admonitions, that his Ill- 
neſs came on more violently, and 
carried him off. This is the Fate 
of all who want Senſe and Courage; 
and who can warrant himſelf that 
theſe will hold out to the laſt Gaſp, 
when he has neither Friends nor 
Children to ſuſtain him? If Death 
be bitter to all, it muſt be much 

1 more 
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more ſo to the Irreſolute and Per- 
plexed. It would make our De- 
parture much eaſier to keep off thoſe 
diſmal Creatures which obſede us, 
as if they would carry us alive into 
the Regions of the Dead. If a Man 
has lived in Wickedneſs, this is no 
Time for Amendment; if no Guilt 
ſtares him in the Face, why does 
he not die quietly? His Apprehen- 
ſion of Death, and the Formalities 
of Repentance, are a Reproach to his 
Life. Nature inclines us to leave 
the World as we came into it, with- 
out any Thought or Concern ; but 
Superſtition will have it otherwiſe. 
A Fortune, haſtily acquired, 
ſoon tumbles into Ruin : The 
Founders are fo taken up with 
Wealth, that they cannot ſpare a 
Thought for the Education of their 
Heirs ; accordingly, after waſting 
It in a ſhorter Time than it was got, 
they die in all the Wretchedneſs, in 
which their Fathers were born. 
Never be cajoled by good Inten- 
| A tions; 
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tions ; there is no Streſs to be laid on 
them till they are brought to Effect. 
What goes by the Name of Good- 
will, is very low in my Eſteem, 
ſince I have obſerved it to abound 
moſt in thoſe who can do leaſt: 
When you obtain a Promiſe, ne- 
ver put up with fair Words z no- 
thing 1s cheaper, they are in every 
body's Mouth; but inſiſt upon 
Performance. 


A diſcreet Forwardneſs ſeldom 
does any Hurt. He who knows his 
Road, and carries his Aim in his Eye, 
cannot make too much Haſte. What 
Remiſſneſs or Timidity would cer- 
tainly have miſſed, has been often ob- 
tained by Vigilance or Importunity. 


The Complaint of Merit being 
ſeldom rewarded, is very unreaſon- 
able; for beſides the exceeding 
Scarcity of true Merit, by whom 
ſhould it be rewarded ? the gene- 
rality have no Idea of it, and to 
many it is an Offence, 

H 6 What- 
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Whatever relaxes our Virtues 
or Acquirements, is pernicious to 
them, but Self-love keeps them a- 
lert; ſo that it is a Fault not with- 
out ics Uſes. Vanity, under proper 
Reſtrictions, and artfully concealed, 
4s the main Spring of the Soul, and 
incites to Emulation. Without 
Self-love and Vanity, I am per- 
. ſuaded we ſhould be a very worth- 
leſs Generation. 


A Multitude of Acquaintance 
ſeems of abſolute Neceſſity to a Man 
of any Views; but to have many 
Friendſhips is dangerous and trouble- 
ſome to all. The beft Method to 
ſecure our Quiet, is to make as 
many Friends as we can, and ſtill 
keep our Hearts to ourſelves. Our 
own perſonal Concerns work us 
Sollicitude enough, without fetch- 
ing from other Quarters, 


They who, Strangers to the ſoft 
Emotions, only join in the rags 
0 
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of. Society, who, with all the other 
Senſations and Paſſions of human 
Nature, are quite void of thoſe 
which have any relation to Grief, 
Pity, and Benevolence; are, in 
my Account, no more than Ma- 
chines, but whom I deſpiſe more 
than -if they were really ſo ; what 
Numbers do I know of theſe exe- 
crable Machines ! 


When the Choice is in your 
Power, prefer that which is beſt in 
the general Opinion; for where the 
Eye of the World condemns our 
Choice, it is to be apprehended we 
are wrong: Whatever is truly beau- 
tiful commands the Liking and 
Approbation of all. I know there 
are particular Taſtes, but let theſe 
be conſulted only in Furniture. 


The Talent of conjecturing right 
is of great Uſe: When once the In- 
ſide of Things and Heads is ſeen 


into, little remains; and he who 
has 
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has ſeen cleareſt, ſeldom fails of 
turning them moſt to his Advan- 
tage. | | 


Some are cenſured for not being 
able to live with others; whence 
is it ? Not from any want of Senſe, 
or good Nature; but becauſe they 
are not under a Neceſſity of living 
with every body. He whoſe Rank 
obliges him often to entertain diſ- 
agreeable Perſons, muſt ſit upon 
Thorns; however, he may have 
the good Fortune, in a large Com- 
pany, to be ſeated betwixt two 
Fools, and then the Contraſt may 
be ſome Alleviation, for the Diver- 
fity is as great b-twixt Fools as be- 
twixt Men of Parts. Fools are my 
Averfion, yet I can better away 
with ſeveral than with one: To 
be continually pardoning the ſelf- 
fame Perſon, frets me to the Heart; 
whereas the Ridicules of ſeveral vary 

the Scene, and plead each others 
| | Excuſe, 
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Excuſe. I pity human Nature, with- 
out Individuals. 


One Evening, I found Mr. 
who has never done any thing in his 
whole Life, deeply engaged. He 
told me, Madam, I am ſeeking the 
Year when my Uncle WAS con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of —— ; and went 
on, carefully turning over a large 
Book, without minding that I was 
ſtanding all the while, and had ear- 
neſt Buſineſs with him; and what 
was it to me whether his Uncle was 
a Biſhop or a Curate? I took the 
Liberty to fit myſelf down by him, 
in order to diſpatch this jmportant 
Point; but to no Puropſe; and after 
going through a tedious Roll of Ho- 
nours during the Reigns of a Parcel 
of ſtrange Kings of the firſt and ſe- 
cond Race, I expreſt my Admira- 
tion at the Antiquity of his Genea- 
logy, as a Preamble to my Requeſt 
that he would hear me, but for one 
Minute, Do you think he would, 

till 
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till he-had traced it all down to 
Henry the Great? Then, Thanks to 
ſome mean Intermarriages which 
put-him to a Stand, I opened my 
Affair to him, and by his thought- 


ful Looks imagined he liſtened with 


the Attention it deſerved; but in- 
ſtead of the Anſwer which I ex- 
pected, You ſce, Madam, faid he, 
mine is no Muſhroom Family, but 
one of the beſt and moſt antient in 
all the Country. . 


The Deſire of pleaſing often puts 
us upon Actions to which we have 
naturally a ſtrong Repugnance; but 
he who loves a Woman of Spirit, 
and ſome have a great deal, will 
not be outdone by her. Madam 


B „ Was lately married to a 


Huſband whom ſhe paſſionately 
loved. Ar one of their Viſits, a 
Party of Play was propoſed, where 
a Loſer affronted her Huſband ; who 
made no Reply: When Madam 


3, was got home, ſhe ad- 


- dreſſed 
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dreſſed herſelf in this Manner to 
her Huſhand : Sir, you know, thar 
by marrying you 1 have forfeited 
the Friendſhip of all my Relations, 
and refuſed very conſiderable 
Matches to make your Fortune : 
Theſe, not to -mention any other, 
are ſubſtantial Proofs that I have no 
ſmall Love for you ; yet if you do 
not fight Mr. ——, tomorrow, I 
ſhall always look upon you as a 
Poltroon, and retire into a Convent: 
This Speech at firſt ſtartled Mr. 
B , but in Deference to his 
Lady's juſt Remonſtrance, he chal- 
lenged Mr. „ and wounded 
him; then came, and throwing him- 
ſelf at her Feet, returned her 
Thanks for preſery; ing his Honour. 
Madam B——s Joy at the Sight of 
her Huſband, may be inferred from 
her extreme Agony whilſt that dan- 
gerous Affair was in Suſpence. How- 
ever, it did not give her any higher 
Ideas of his Courage, well know- 
ing that a brave Man does not ſtay 
tO 
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to be put in mind of his Duty ; for 
ſhe let her Town-Houſe, and car- 
rizd her Huſband into a ſolitary 
Part of the Country, where, if he 
wanted Courage, he would be out 
of any Call for it. I know many 
Women will be very loud againſt 
Madam B ; let them, 1 like 
her Behaviour vaſtly, A known 
Coward of a Huſband is beſt dead: 
Notwithſtanding all your Affection, 
there are ſome Occaſions when he 
mult be hazarded. It may be re- 
plied, why ſhould Women be nicer 
in Point of Honor than Men, who 
continue to live very eaſily with 
Women of a loſt Reputation; ſo 
much the worſe for them; beſides 
they can't well take any other 
Courſe, for the Generality of Wo- 
men make little Scruple of ex- 
poſing themſelves to be diſmiſſed; 
whereas a Man's Want of Courage 
is but rarely diſcovered ; ſo that the 
Ignominy is not equal. 


We 
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We are in the Wrong both with 
reſpect to our good and bad Tem- 
pers, magnifying the former, and 
extenuating the latter, without the 
leaſt Intention to improve the good 
and amend the bad. After a long 
Life and daily Experience of our 
Habits, our Knowledge of our- 
{elves is very defective, and we die 
Juſt the ſame Perſons as we lived. 
Our Wants are all that we have a 
quick Senſe of, and theſe we will 
ſatisfy at any Rate. This is my 
Frame of Mind, and I verily be- 
lieve of all my Fellow. Creatures. 
I was once, and but once, ſo taken 
with a Country-Seat, that if wiſh- 
ing the Owner in the Manſions of 
the Dead would have done, the 
Houſe was mine. It is well that 
tew Things pleaſe me, for I ſhould 
be perpetually wiſhing the Deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe who enjoyed them. 
But my Whimſicalneſs, or rather 
Moderation, ſaves me thoſe cruch 


Han- 


the Sweet and the Sower are mixed 
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Hankerings ; and my Deſires be- 


ing regulated by my Ability, no 


one is the worſe for them. 


Illiterate People ſeem to have an 
Advantage over others; taught on- 
ly by Inſtinct, they poſſeſs them- 
ſelves in a ſurpriſing Unconcerned- 
neſs about any future Croſſes; they 
alone ſeem adapted for this kind of 
Heroiſm. Tomorrow will bring 
its Cares, they only mind the cur- 
rent Time; nothing terrifies them, 
or fo much as perplexes them, they 
have no Miſgivings. They ſeem 
eaſy under Diſtreſs, and enjoy Plen- 
ty and Pleaſure with ſuch a Guſt as 
if they were beyond the Reach of 
Want and Sorrow. I have eſpeci- 
ally obſerved this in Domeſtics ; 
they will venture rather to be kicked 
out of Doors than not give their 
Tongues a Looſe about their Ma- 
ſters; whereas Fear and Caution are 


the Products of Education: Thus 


in 
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in all Conditions. God has tem- 
pered the meaner Claſs according 
to their Functions. Who with our 
Thoughts and Sentiments would 
ſtoop to thoſe ſordid Services in 


which they are glad to be employ- 
ed? 


How many can't ſee any Caprice, 
Oddity, Humor, or Freak in them- 
ſelves 3 but this is a ſtrange Blind- 
neſs. I know ſome would be 
thought Philoſophers, yet abound 
with them as much as any only 
Daughter who knows herſelf to be 
handſome ; and are ſo unreaſonable 
as to expect we ſhould overlook 
in them, what is an unpardonable 
Crime in us. Let them keep to 
their Humors, and mind any A- 
mendment as little as their Neigh- 
bours, if they will but ſpare ours: 
However, before the Verdi& be 
given about this Inequality of Tem- 
per, it ſhould be known on which 
Side it lies; whether in the Perſon 


Com- 
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complaining or complained of; but 
may not this Caſe be like ſome Di- 
ſtempers, in which Objects of all 
Colours appear yellow; befides how 
are we obliged to wear always the 
fame Countenance, and be in the 
ſame Temper? Are there no Emer- 
gencies in Life which juſtify an Al- 

teration in both, muſt Senſibility 
be termed Caprice i ? Who ſhall de- 
cide theſe Queſtions? Not they, by 
any Means, who perſonate Caprice, 
whoſe daily Diverſion is to vex 
their Acquaintance with a theatri- 
cal Spleen, and affect to be out of 
Humor to try their Eaſineſs : Now 
I allow myſelf to be ſometimes 
this perverſe Creature, and in this, 
J am no more than like moſt Wo- 
men; wherefore this muſt be re- 
ferred'to the Men: 


They who love one another, 
fhould be obſervant of all their 
Words and every Part of their Be- 


haviour, to avoid the leaſt Offence. 
The 
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The Connexions of Love and 
Friendſhip muſt break, without Po- 
liteneſs and Condeſcenſion. The 
Lover who offends his Miſtreſs de- 
ſerves to be eternally diſgraced ; 
and though a Friend, who talks 
harſhly, may ſometimes deſervePity, 
yet he always deſerves Reſentment. 
The mutual Abhorrence ſo much 
to be lamented among married Peo- 
ple, owes its firſt Riſe to a want of 
Decorum on both Sides, and their 
being tyed up to bear with each 
others Abruptneſs. Lovers, be but 


diſcreet, polite and complaiſant, 


and you'll never fail of kind Re- 
turns. Friends, be ſincere, eaſy, 
officious and polite, and you will 
have faſt Friends. Huſbands, I 
don't much concern myſelf about 
you, however ſee and grow better 
it you can, though you muſt be 
bad indeed, not to deſerve what 


little Regard your Wives are pleaſed 
to ſhew you. 


By 


*% 
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By Creeping one may reach to 
great Heights; whereas Running 
often occaſions a Fall; that's the 
Sum of my Obſervations; in order 
to a better Acquaintance with the 
Advantages of cringing and crouch- 
ing, I ſhould conſult ſome ſneak- 
ing Wretch, perhaps, I might then 
deſcant more fluently upon them, 
but I am certain, my Deteſtation 
would not be one whit abated. 


To preſcribe the ſame Remedy for 
all Evils, is the readieſt Way to 
make many worſe; ſome require 
Hurry, others Solitude, whilſt 
others are beſt removed by Com- 
pany 3 ſome may be cured by Re- 
flection, and others muſt rot be 
thought upon at all. Exert your 
Reaſon, give yourſelf up to Diverſions, 
put on a Reſolution, is the Cry; and 
not much amiſs ; but the Point is, 
at what Seaſon, and to whom this 


is urged: Good Senſe is rather an 
Ob- 
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ſtruction to Comfort, ſhewing us 
our Calamities, and the Conſequences 
of our Follies in the fulleſt Light : 
Where then, good Senſe, - is your 
ſo much boaſted Worth! Hap- 
py Imbecility, deſirable ſometimes, 


even to your moſt ſupercilious Con- 
temners. | 


Some Perſons are ſo impetuous 
in their Deſires, as to be hardly re- 
ſtrained by Impoſſibility; the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of which puts them out 
of all Patience. I know by Ex- 
perience, that the beſt Reaſons make 
but a poor Figure when they thwart, 
don't ſay, an Affair of Concern, 
but a Whim ; a Whim being with 


me and all Females ſomething very 


momentous. Lovers muſt indiſ- 
penſibly gratify them; and when 
that is impoſſible, they muſt not 
fail to approve them, to allow 
that they become us, and to humor 
them, by ſometimes changing a 
Watch for a Snuff-Box, a Snuff- 


I Box 
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Box for a Tooth-pick-Caſe, and 
the Caſe for a Paper of Tooth- 
| Pickers. . 


The Army implies Politeneſs, 
Galantry, a Knowledge of the 
World, and of the Punctilio's in 
Behaviour, but it has nothing to do 
with Sciences, Literature, Philoſo- 
phy, paying of Debts and ſuch 
Bagatelles. But are not the con- 
tinual Fatigues and Dangers of 
War a ſufficient Ground for a Man 
to look big and challenge Reſpect 
in time of Peace? Well fare the 
Officers with their Ignorance, if 
they are but Men of Mettle, and 
know how to fight ſtoutly; that's 
enough. But you'll ſay, there are 
Times of Relaxation, their Swords 
are not ever drawn, and I could 
wiſh Officers would beſtow their 
Leiſure to riſe in the Eſteem of the 
rational World: Who would diſ- 
approve their making literary Ac- 

quifirions whilſt they are young, 
| an 
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and encouraged to it by their Pa- 
rents? Is all the vacant Time 
particular to that Profeſſion, to run 
to waſte? By all Means, let them 
repoſe themſelves after their Fa- 
tigues, but not for a Courſe of 
Years. Should they, becaule they 
have ſhewn themſelves ſuch glori- 
ous Men in two or three Cam- 
paigns, be authorized to paſs the 
whole Remainder - of their Lives 
among trifling Women! and are 
not Things come to this Paſs? 
Moſt Women give their Time to 
the Gaming and Dreſſing-Tables, 
where the Officers pay regular At- 
tendance. All that I have to ſay 
to theſe Invectives, is, that they 
proceed from ſuch as don't place 
ſuch a high Value upon Courage as 
I do; who with Montaigne require 
only that Men ſhould be fit for their 
Calling; as when I am ſick, I don't 
mind my Phyſician's Religion, if 
his Preſcriptions be but proper; 
nor do I rail at the Ignorance and 

I 2 Ef- 
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feminacy of the Officers. in the 
Time of Peace, if they have beha- 
ved well in War. Let every Claſs 
enjoy its Privileges. The No- 
bleſſe is the Seminary of Heroes; 
the Eriterion of the Gentry, is Spi- 
rit and Valour. A lower Degree 
furniſnes the Men of Erudition; 
thoſe who ſeem born to be ignorant, 
ſtrlye to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their* Skill, Induſtry, and other 
Points of mechanic Merit. Letus di- 
ſturb no one in the Enjoyment of an 
eſtabliſhed Character, nor others in 
their Emulation, The only thing 
to be feared herein, is, that the 
| latter will have the beſt on't; fo 

many Perſons of baſe Birth enoble 
themſelves, ſo many Nobles de baſe 
themſelves, that at laſt Capacity 
may come to exalt itſelf upon the 
Ruins of Nobility. 


It is a Rarity to ſee an eminent 
Placeman cultivate the Sciences, or 
even intermix Study with the Plea- 

* | ſures 
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ſures of his Leiſure, and Pleaſures of- 
ten indecent. There is only one WO 
is equally conſpicuous for his Diſ- 
charge of a fatiguing Employment, 
and at the ſame time for his Artach- 
ment to Literature. To reconcile the 
Scholar, and the Stateſman, to pleaſe 
the Sovereign, and gladden the Peo- 
ple, and at the ſame time to be the 
Admiration of the Men of Letters, 
are Honors peculiar to this com- 
pleat Perſonage. 

Some Faults are 2 of 
Virtues. I am not for converſing 
with faultleſs People, as I ſtand 
often in need of Pardon ; let me be 
with thoſe, to whom I may return 
the Favour. © But the moſt inſup- 
portable of all, are they, who have 
neither Vices nor Virtues, and 


theſe ſwarm every where; they 
are nauſeous even to their own 
Species. I had rather be wicked, 
than neither good nor wicked, 
An Equilibre in the Mind, is con- 
trary to Nature. I like a ſtrong 


1 Propen- 


* 
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Propenſity to Evil, better than a 
Janguid Inclination to Good. Me- 
diocrity belongs only to the Puſi- 
lanimous. I can't away with it, in 
any thing, nor ever ſhall; I had 
rather have the Fragments of a fine 


Piece of China, than a Wooden- 
bowl which is whole, but not worth 
_ caſting an Eye upon. How little 
ſoever I have, let it all be ſuperfine. 
This Diamond is very ſmall ; true, 
but then it is perfect. This is a 
Nicety —_ * never _ 
depart. I have ſpoke my Mind ; 
auf af ever I chuſe a xp he 
ſhould be far above the Common. 
Fy upon a Man who is like all 
other Men ! 


The Freedom of Confidence and 
Friendſhip, ſpreads a Joy through 
the Mind, and ſets Wit and Fancy 
on the Wing. Among Friends 
ſome happy Sallies come from us, 
which we ſhould ſuppreſs in an in- 
different Company, When I ſee 

Strangers 
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Strangers puſh a Diſcourſe confident- 
ly with Strangers, I can't help think- 
ing that they are void of Modeſty, 
or take their Hearers to be void of 

common Senſe. 


Never were Families thinner than 
of late, very few exceed two Chil- 
dren; ſurely, this does not ariſe from 
the mutual Averſion of the Married; 


however, where can one ſee a Stock 


of well-limb'd found Children, but 
among the Country Women, or the 
lower ſort at Paris? Few Right Ho- 
nourable Families can ſhew a promiſ- 
ing Shoot: This is a political Defect, 
well worthy the Interpoſition of thoſe 
who know wherein the true Riches 
of a State conſiſt, and whoſe pecu- 
liar Charge it is, to attend to its In- 
creaſe: I only recommend to them 
the Article upon Divorce in the 
Spirit of the Laws. | 


It is not amiſs ſometimes to pre- 
tend Ignorance; a diſſembled Can- 
14 dour 
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dour has its Uſe in Buſineſs, and par- 
ticularly adapted againſt thoſe, who 
moſt miſtruſt and hate any Perſon, 
who they think knows as much as 
. themſelves: They lift up their 
Voice, as if they were ſpeaking to 
the Deaf; and their Voice is heard, 
and that's all. It is very happy, 
that they who would be thought ſo 
frank and candid, are bely*d. by 
their very Looks; the Device 
won't take, till they can model 
their Phiz, and that's an Overmatch 
for all their Cunning. 
The Injunctions of Love, Friend- 
ſhip, and Gratitude, are the only 
pleaſurable ones; any Duty is 
irkſome, and performed at beſt, but 
awkwardly, without one of theſe Diſ- 
politions; Compulſion ſpoils all the 
Accuracy no leſs than the Pleaſure. 


Like Miſtreſs, like Lover. What 
Woman would beſo mean ſpirited as 
to take up with Madam — s Lover; 
he diſgrac'd himſelf ſufficicntly 2 
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becoming her humble Servant, but 
much more by many Things which 
ſhe has either permitted or adviſed 4 
Don't be under any Apprehenſions, 
Madam, of being deprived of a 
Lover who ſuits you ſo exactly; 3 
with all his fine Face and Shape 
and Wit, and Courtlineſs, he l 
never tem ms any body 3 990 have 
fix d him forever; you ſeem in- 
deed made for ith other, ſo that 
you may ſleep without dreaming: 
His Ignominy and that of your own 
infamous ſelf, ſecure you the ever- 
laſting Poſſeſſion of that Scoundrel. 


Women who do not conſult their 
Honor in the Lover, may they 
have one of the forementioned 
Stamp! He who pays a ſervile Obe- 
dience to the Suggeſtions of a vile 
Woman, is little worſe than herſelf; 
for amidſt all the Ardor of Paſſion, 

Laws of Probity ſhould be 
acred. What we do for them, 
and_what they do for us, does not 

1 5 ſtand 
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ſtand in the ſame Point of View; 
dur Tranſgreſſions are indulgently 
call'd Frailties, theirs, damnable 
Crimes. Our Duties are ſaid to 
lye within a narrower Compaſs than 
theirs ; and let a Woman but keep 
up a decent Exterior, all is well; 
whereas, Men are to be no leſs 
obſeryant of ſome Trifles, than of 
the moſt eſſential Duties; and 
any Slip in the former, raiſes Suſ- 
picions of the whole Man. Of 
theſe, one is the Matching one's ſelf 
aright, this indeed is the Way not 
to change quickly: A vicious 
Man lives eaſily with a vicious Wo- 
man; a Poltroon with des De 
an abandoned Fellow, with a Wo- 
man of a loſt Character, and a 
Scrub with a Creature brought up 
no better than himſelf. The ami- 
able Man would ceaſe to be ſo if 
bg ſhould make a Choice beneath 
that Predicament; whatever be- 
Jongs to him, no leſs than bimſelf, 
Jbould be clear of all * 
| n 
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In my Advice, Thave ſaid, that a Man 
is to be known by his Miſtreſs, his 
Company, and his Books, and 1 
would fay fo again and again, be- 
fore the whole reverend Sorbonne. 


Vicious Perſons are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of a delicate Love; it cannot 
dwell in a fout Heart ; accordingly 
they who feel it in any en- 
joy a Pleaſure unknown to the Bulk 
of Mankind. They who are un- 
capable of it, will ſay that there is 
no ſuch Thing, that it is an extra- 
vagant, ridiculous Chimera, and 
what not ; but I affirm that there 
is fuch a Thing, and that it is ratĩ- 
onal, and full of refined Joys. 
Some Women can't endure a Spi- 


nette, only becauſe they can't play 
upon it. The affected Contempt 
of a delicate Love ſprings from 
the ſame Cauſe; there is always 
ſome latent Envy at the Bottom o 
it. | 


I 6 


What 
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What 1 have ſaid in my firſt 

Piece on Play and Gallantry has 

been exclaimed . againſt, as too ſe- 


vere on Play, and too relax on 
Gallantry; but my Reaſon was, 


that Play is a very filly Amuſe- 


ment; and which we may leave, 
or take; but Gallantry a Foible, 
perhaps out of our Power: But one 
of that ſort of Men, who prate 
upon every Thing. and know 
nothing, and are for obtruding 
their Admonitions every where, 
was pleaſed to alledge, that Play, 
being an univerſal Amuſement, all 
Cenſure of it was improper, with- 
out perceiving, that this made ſtill 
more for Gallantry; no Matter, 
he would hear of no Cenſure, but 
wanted a Set of Rules for People 
to play, without any Deſire of 
winning, or the leaſt Breach of Pro- 
bity and Politeneſs; but this is paſt 
my Skill, and playing has ever been 
my Averſion. What I ſhall ſay is, 
let Men take care w "Playing with 

Women 
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Women on two Accounts; the 
firſt is, what is well known, and 
they may be told of, that they play 
ill ; the Second, which is no Secret, 
but not to be told them, is, that 
they cheat; Tricking generally is 
too hard for Skill, and Fortune 
ſeems to favour Cheats, ſo that 
they who, know their Views in lo- 
ſing at Play with Women, would 
do much better to open their Purſes 
to them without this Formality; 
for beſides this ſaving them a deal 
of miſpent Time and Peeviſhneſs, 
they would much ſooner know 
what Courſe they have to take. 
Some are jilting Gameſters, who at 
ſitting down to play, give ſeveral 
encouraging Hints, for a Man to 
loſe his Money freely, when after 
all, he is nothing nearer his Ends. 
Theſe, and many ſuch Paſſages have 
come in my Way, over which, how- 
ever, I muſt throw a Veil, or ſtand 
the Fury of by far the Majority of my 
own Sex; I cannot however * 

| FR - fay- 
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faying, that Play and Hunting are 
two ſenſeleſs Paſtimes; and that he 
zs in a bad Way,who can do nothing 
better. The Women, one and all, 
cry, we muſt play, there's no li- 
ving without it, Time would lye 
upon our Hands; and in this ſo* 
very wiſe Reaſoning, they are 
ſeconded by the generality of Men ; 
now, I never play, yet am never 
at a Loſs how to ſpend my Time. 
I am an Inſtance that Play is not a 
neceſſary Amuſement ; but here I 
muſt obviate an ill-natured Reply, 
being afraid of Detraction, and 
this is what Gameſters delight in 
for at Play, as I have obſerved, 
their Minds may run on other 
Things. Be it then known to all 
Female Gameſters, that I am often 
alone, and love to be fo, and that 
many more are of the fame Dif- 
poſition: Theſe Gameſters will 
plead for their . Amuſement, ſo 
would I, if my Pleafures wanted 
an Apology ; but can any Thing 
9 — 
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be more innocent than reading, 
writing, taking a Walk, converſ- 
ing with Friends, and now and 
then a little Muſic? thefe are my 
= Occupations, and they have 

emorfe. I myſelf am not only 
the better for them, but my Inti 
mates alſo. 

Whatever you may think of this, 
you will allow, that though a 
Comet * will pleaſe the profeſt 
Gameſters, infinitely better than my 
Maxims ; yet my committing them 
to Paper, is to you, and to me 
who declare againſt Gaming, a 
better Entertainment than all the 
Comets in the World. I expect 
the Gameſters will call me an ig- 
norant Foan, a Creature of no 
Manner of Spirit, unſufferable in 
Company; let them rail on, they'll 
never ſet my Friends againſt me; 
and what care [ for the reſt. 

Men have ſuch a low Opinion 
of Women's Senſe, that they make 

pare 


* A Game at Cards, 


- 


* 
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particular plain Books for us, as 
they do Catechiſms for Children, 
adapted to the meaneſt Capacities. 


LOL | 

It is ſometimes neceſſary to di- 
vert the Attention of others from 
its main Mark, and give an unob- 
ſerved Turn toa Converſation which 
would have drawn us into ſome 
diſagreeable Particulars; or to wind 
others into Conceſſions, which, they 
would have eluded; if foreſeen. 
There is no Artifice more excuſa- 
ble, and at the ſame Time more 
eaſy; unleſs with a Perſon of extream 
Sagacity, and whom it greatly con- 
cerns not to be ſurpriſed. Few Ta- 
lents are of more frequent Uſe to 
Stateſmen ; communicating our De- 
ſigns is fruſtrating them. This 
kind of Deceit is very common, 
and practiſed without the leaſt 
Scruple. | 


It is not all the good Conduct ima- 
ginable which commands Succeſs, 
| it 
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it rather depends on a Connection 
of Events which we can neither pre- 
vent or foreſee ; whilſt we imagine 
Things to be under our Controul, 
they actually diſpoſe of us; and thus 
it happens that an immenſe Fortune 
comes into the Hands of a Fool, 
whilſt a fine Genius is ſtarving. 
We have ſeen Women with no di- 
ſtinguiſhing Allurements, either 
in Body or Mind, wantoning in 
what the Beauty and fine Qualities 
of others, ſeem*d more properly to 
deſerve. Birth, Intellects, and perhaps 
the Qualities of the Heart are all 
fortuitous; Chance diſpoſes of us; 
we may thank Chance for Beauty, 
Riches, and Honours; nothing is 
exempt from its Dominion. If at 
any Time, Prudence ſecures us 
from its Turns and Caprices, this 
very Prudence is one of its Gifts. 
It can only be counteracted by 
watching Events, and varying our 
Conduct with them; but there is 
no doing this without being free 

| from 
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from Paſſions, Avocations and At- 
tachments; a State which is one 
ideal. What then is to be done! 

leave all to Chance ? Why really it 
often anſwers beſt, ends better than 
either our own Virtues or Vices : 
But what is this Chance? Let 
La Pluche, Muſſchenbrock, or Hales 
anſwer that; I only know that 
there is ſuch a Thing, "ant PEE 
it cannot be explicitly defined, with- 


out unfolding the "tee Mecha- 
niſm of the Univerſe. 


Every one ſays, if I were rich, 
1 ſhould not fail to make a hand- 
ſome Uſe of my Riches. I am 
ſomething ſurprized, that ſo many, 
who are not fit for any one ſingle 
cane ſhould fancy themſelves 

ualified for a large Fortune; there 
cut be Goodneſs of Heart to deal 
out Liberalities, Difcernment to 
chuſe deſerving Objects, a Juſtneſs 
of Taſte for decent Diverſions and 
rational Pleaſures : For what fig- 
nifies 
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nifies Wealth unleſs employed in 


this Manner; and are the Multi- 


tude who boaſt how Riches would 
become them, furniſhed with this 
Benevolence, with this Diſcernment, 
and this Elegancy of Taſte? Num- 
bers of People with large Incomes 
ſeem to me to live in a very ſordid 
manner. There is no Decorum, 
no CEconomy in all their Expen- 
ditures: Tired of the Town, in 
Spring they remove into the Coun- 
try, without partaking of its Plea- 
ſures ; the Smile of Nature is with- 
out Charms to them: Gaming is 
all the Amuſement of their Receſs. 
Then they return to the former 
Courſe of Laſſitude at Paris. They 
will ſee Operas without any Taſte 
for Muſic : They go to the Play, 
becauſe they mult go ſome-where : 
They will have a Library without 
looking into a Book; they have 
Miſtreſſes without any Deſire, and 
Friends without any friendly Inter- 
courſe z magnificent Furniture with- 

out 
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out Conveniencies ; their Supineneſs, 
falſe Taſte and Sordidneſs are glar- 
' Ing in every Part. With Five 
Thouſand Pounds a Year, they eat 
and drink, and dreſs, buy, and give, 
and live and die as if they had no 
more than one. What becomes 
then of the Savings? they ſerve to 
fill Cheſts. This any bo dy can do, 
and if this be right, who will may 
ſay, I believe I ſhould make a hand- 
25 Uſe of Riches. | 


He, who with all his Riches had 
not Underſtanding enough to im- 
prove them to the Felicity of Life, 
has no Reaſon to regret the Con- 
cluſion of it; what can he who 
lives without any Reliſh, do better 
than ceaſe to live? Death, me- 
thinks, ſhould be the King of Ter- 
rors, only to the Voluptuous; the 
Air of this World to them is ſatu- 
rated with delicious Odours, no 
Wonder then, if the Evaporation 


of cheſe Fragrancies in which they 
| took 
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took ſuch exceſſive Delight throws 
them into Agonies. 


I was once queſtioned wherefore 
I had ſuch an Averſion to a Crowd? 
J hate a Crowd, ſaid I, becauſe in 
a Multitude of Men there is a Mul- 
titude of Enormities, Viees, De- 
fects, Ridicules and Follies: If 
my own Reaſon intimates to me 
that among this Crowd there are 
many Men of Parts, Honor and 
compleat Worth, and perhaps ſome 
of my Friends; this would only 
put me more out of Humor with 
this Crowd, for hiding from me 
ſuch valuable Perſons z and my 
Bent is ſo ſtrong this way, that my 
Countenance clears up, my Peeviſh- 
neſs is all over, my natural Chear- 
fulneſs returns, I forgive the Crowd, 
if my Eyes happen to perceive in it 
any Friend of mine; then all my 
Powers concenter in him; my 
Imagination detaches him from the 
Throng and I ſee him only; = 

© 
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obſerve what a Humoriſt I am, 
ſhould that dear, valued Perſon 
force himſelf out of the Crowd 
and come and place himſelf near 
me, then my Contempt encreaſes, 
and this Crowd becomes more hate- 
ful than before, upon a Notion that 
if there were a few Drops of Vir- 
tue amongſt an Ocean of Vices, 
whilſt my Friend was in it, now it 
is all Vice and Folly. Nay, I can- 
not forbear ſaying, that if from 
ſome Eminence I were to ſee a 
whole Nation gathered together, 
and had about me, all the ſeveral 
Perſons for whom I have any Con- 
cern, with the Power of deſtroying 
this innumerable Multitude by a 
fingle Motion of my Will, I am 
convinced that I ſhould do it, hor- 
rible as it is; that myſelf and my 
Friends might be peſtered with no 
Intruders; and there being little 
Likelthood that Mankind will eyer 
amend, Iam ſure, my Contempt 
will never abate. 


I have 
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I have alſo laid my Avcrſion to 
Mankind home to myſelf, and find 
that Selt-love has ſome Share in it. 
Were I ſuperior to all others in 
Beauty, Rank and Glitter, then 1 
ſhould never find Fault with Num- 
bers, for their Looks and Homages 
would heighten my Satisfaction; 
but my Vanity riſes, at being only 
an undiſtinguiſhed Part of a Multi- 
tude; the Idea fills me with Indig- 
nation. I have felt the Truth of 
this, at ſuch Times when I happened 
to be more brilliant than ordinary; 
I fretted that there was no more 
Company; then the more the bet- 
ter, and I could hardly receive the 
Compliments of my Friends with 
a tolerable Grace, for thinking how 
many more did not fee me. Yet I 
am far from being a Coquet ; but 
I am a Woman, and no better 
pleaſed with being ſo, than the reſt 
of my Sex. 


Na- 
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Nature has gifted ſome Perſons 
with the moſt engaging Diſpoſitions, 
and an Aptitude for whatever is ex- 
cellent; their Love of Virtue and 
Glory is ſo nice that nothing ſhort of 
Perfection will gain their Applauſe ; 
and are theſe without their Faults? 
No, they are not; but I would pre- 
fer their Faults to the Virtues of the 
Commonality. There is ſuch an 
Agreeableneſs and Delicacy in their 
minuteſt Fancies, that Perſons of 
refined Sentiments cannot cenſure 
them. If a Society is to be found 
which conſiſts only of ſuch Perſons, 
and of thoſe who can excuſe their 
Failings, procure me, kind Hea- 
ven, to be admitted to ſuch Feli- 


city. 
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